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Justice Hugo L. Black 


Statement by the President on the Death of the Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court. September 25, 1971 


Justice Hugo L. Black brought to the Supreme Court 
a mind that was brilliantly lucid and a character that was 
earnest and strong. 

Justice Black believed that the primary responsibility 
of the judiciary was that “of giving force and effect to 
Constitutional liberties.” In his judicial life he did exactly 
that—with such independence, tenacity, and total integ- 
rity of mind that his imprint on the Constitution and on 
our Nation will be indelible. 

His faith in the United States Constitution was abso- 
lute, and so his convictions were rooted absolutely. 

Mrs. Nixon and I join the Nation in mourning at the 
death of this noble American. 

NoTE: The statement was released at Kalispell, Mont. For Executive 


Order 11620, concerning the flying of the flag at half-staff as a 
mark of respect to the memory of Justice Black, see the next item. 


Justice Hugo L. Black 


Executive Order 11620. September 25, 1971 


Tue Honorasie Huco L. Brack 


As a mark of respect to the memory of the Honorable 
Hugo L. Black, former Associate Justice of the United 
States, it is hereby ordered, pursuant to the provisions 
of Section 4 of Proclamation 3044 of March 1, 1954, 
as amended, that until interment the flag of the United 
States shall be flown at half-staff on all buildings, grounds 
and naval vessels of the Federal Government in the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia and throughout the United States 
and its Territories and possessions. I also direct that the 
flag shall be flown at half-staff for the same length of 
time at all United States embassies, legations, consular 
offices, and other facilities abroad, including all military 
facilities and naval vessels and stations. 
RicHARD Nixon 
The White House 
September 25, 1971 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 11:13 am, 
September 27, 1971] 


NOTE: Executive Order 11620 was not issued in the form of a 
White House press release. 


West Coast Dock Strike 
Statement by the President. September 25, 1971 


I am acutely aware of the severe economic and human 
impact of the West Coast longshoremen’s strike and keenly 
disappointed at the continued failure of the parties to that 
dispute to resolve their differences through collective bar- 
gaining. While progress has been made over the past few 
weeks, the pace of that progress has been painfully slow 
and totally unacceptable. 

I cannot tolerate a continuation of this pattern of delay 
and slow progress toward an ultimate settlement. The time 
is overdue for the parties involved to live up to their re- 
sponsibilities to the American people and to work dili- 
gently—and urgently—toward that settlement. 

I have asked J. Curtis Counts, Secretary Hodgson, and 
George Shultz to meet with chief negotiators in Portland 
today to discuss how the parties can best be brought to 
recognize and meet their responsibilities. This strike has 
gone on too long already. I expect the parties to make 
a renewed and determined effort to see that it is ended 
and ended quickly. 


NOTE: The statement was released at Kalispell, Mont. 
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Kalispell, Montana 


The President’s Remarks Upon Arrival at Glacier 
International Airport. September 25, 1971 


| wanted to take this opportunity, as we arrive here, to 
say just a few words of greeting to all of you because it 
will not be possible for me to do what both Mrs. Nixon 
and I would particularly like to do, and that is to greet 
every one of you personally. 

In coming before you, I first want you to know that be- 
cause this platform is so small, we could only get the men 
on the platform. Women’s Lib, please don’t give us any 
trouble. 

I am very proud to be here in Montana, and I will in- 
troduce these people. You know them all so well, but I 
think you all want to welcome your people from Montana, 
as they are here. 

Mike Mansfield, the Majority Leader of the Senate. 

Of course, the Governor of the State of Montana. 
Governor? 

And the Congressman from this district, Dick Shoup. 

The Congressman from the other district in Montana, 
Congressman Melcher. 

Now, all of you will have noted that this is a totally 
bipartisan group. [Laughter] And that is the spirit in 
which this visit has been arranged. 

I want to say first that I have many pleasant memories 
of visits to this State. I have been to a number of cities. 
I recall visits to Butte, and Billings, and to Great Falls, 
and to Bozeman, and also, of course, to the State capital, 
to Helena. I am very proud that this is the first time I 
have had a chance to visit Montana as President of the 
United States. 

Iam also equally proud that Mike Mansfield arranged 
that this is the first time I have had any chance ever to 
come to Kalispell in this area. I am glad to be here in 
this beautiful part of the country. 

Now, as you have probably noted, the Majority Leader 
of the Senate and the President of the United States have 
regular meetings, usually at breakfast, in addition to the 
meetings that we have in the Cabinet Room, concerning 
legislation. I am sure that many of you wonder what those 
meetings concern. Well, obviously they concern the af- 
fairs of state. They naturally involve matters on which we 
sometimes disagree, disagree not as partisans, but disagree 
because there are areas where different people, working 
toward the same goal, might want to take different roads. 
But I think you will all be glad to know that there is one 
subject on which we have no disagreement whatever. 
That is on the beauty of the Big Sky Country. 

I want to say something about your Representatives, 
both the Republican as well as the two Democrats in the 
Congress of the United States from Montana. Many 
people who come to Washington—they get Potomac fever, 
and that means they really get so taken with Washington 
they forget the folks back home. I have never yet met a 

tor or a Congressman from Montana who didn’t love 
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Montana most of all, and that is true of yours, I can 
assure you. 

I think I can tell you why. There is a story—I don’t 
know whether it is true or not; I couldn’t believe it when 
I saw it in my notes, and I was not able to check with 
Mike or Dick or Congressman Melcher on the way out— 
there is a story about a big wind that came up in Helena, 
the State capital, so big, as a matter of fact, that it turned 
the Goddess of Liberty statue around so that it was facing 
away from the city. 

There were those, not from Montana, of course, and 
not from Helena, who said that what really was happening 
was that the Goddess of Liberty was turning her back on 
the city. I don’t think that was the case. I think what the 
Goddess of Liberty was really doing was turning out so 
that she could really see this beautiful country. 

This is a beautiful country, and you can be very proud 
to live in it. And as I speak of this country, I think it is 
particularly appropriate that it is the Big Sky Country. 
It is an open country. There is still lots of ground out here, 
lots of beautiful territory for people to see, for people to 
visit, for people to live in. 

That brings me to a point on which there is total agree- 
ment among all of us on this platform, although we might 
have different ways to achieve that goal. We want an open 
country, we want open cities, and we also want an open 
world. 

At the present time we are ending the longest war in 
the history of the United States. We are also trying to 
build—and we are having success in building—a new 
structure of peace, one which will provide not just peace 
for a year, for the next election, or for the next 5 years, 
but provide for something we have not had for this whole 
century: a whole generation of peace. I think that is what 
Americans want most of all. 

When I noticed the high school students were here, 
the various bands that have been playing, when I see so 
many young people, and when I see your parents, I know 
that is what you want. 

As you know, from here we are going on to Portland 
and then up to Alaska to welcome the Emperor of Japan. 
Later, I will have the opportunity to visit Mainland 
China, the People’s Republic of China. Let me just tell 
you what these visits have to do with this generation of 
peace. Very simply this: They are not going to solve all 
differences between nations, particularly with regard to 
those great differences that exist between the Government 
of the United States and the Government of the People’s 
Republic of China, with which we do not have diplomatic 
relations at this time. But they do mean this: They do 
mean that a step has been taken toward a goal. 

When nations have differences, they can either talk 
about them and negotiate about them or they can fight 
about them. If 10 to 15 years from now the People’s Re- 
public of China is still isolated from the rest of the world, 
and particularly with no communication with the United 
States of America, there is a great danger that due to that 
isolation we might end in finding that our differences were 
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ones that we could not talk about and we might end up 
fighting about. 

I believe we have got to avoid that. I believe the time 
to start avoiding that is now, to make this an open world 
in which we negotiate rather than confront those who dif- 
fer with us around the world. 

In that goal, let me say we have bipartisan support. I 
think we have the support of all generations. 

There is one other thing I would like to say before we 
have a chance to meet some of you. As we build this gen- 
eration of peace, we also want a new prosperity that is 
based not on war, but on peace, in which production for 
peace provides the jobs that Americans need. This is some- 
thing we all want. It is something that we can build. It is 
something that this State can contribute to and that all of 
you can contribute to. 

Finally, let me say that in this Nation in these years 
ahead we want this Nation to continue to have not only 
those areas that can produce, as the great agricultural area 
of Montana produces, for making this the best fed, the 
best dressed nation in the world, but also the beauty of 
this country, which this State has in such remarkable 
degrees. 

One final story to illustrate it: A couple of months ago, 
among the many visitors that stream through the Oval 
Office of the White House, was a tremendously interesting 
group of teenagers from the State of Washington. They 
had ridden bicycles clear across the country. They called 
themselves “Cyclemates.” 

As they rode across the country they stopped at various 
places. It, of course, took them weeks to arrive in Wash- 
ington. I asked them this question: I said, “Now, 
you tell me, you have been to the parks, you have been to 
all the States, what was the most beautiful place you 
saw?” 

And they said, “Glacier Park, of all the places in the 
United States.” Not only did they like that place, but they 
also liked the people. 

So, I say, as we meet you here, and with this little 
California rain falling right now, that I am glad to be 
here. Mrs. Nixon is glad to be here to receive such a warm 
welcome. 

We hope that this will always be the Big Sky Country 
and that people who come across it will always say, “This 
is a beautiful place to visit.” 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:25 a.m., m.d.t. 


Repeal of the Emergency Detention Act 


Statement by the President Upon Signing the Repeal Bill 
IntoLaw. September 25, 1971 


I have today signed into law a measure recently enacted 
by the Congress repealing the Emergency Detention Act 


of 1950. This repeal legislation was wholeheartedly sup. 
ported by this administration. 

The Emergency Detention Act was enacted as title ]] 
of the Internal Security Act of 1950. Among its provisions 
it established procedures for the apprehension and deten. 
tion, during internal security emergencies, of individuas 
likely to engage in acts of espionage or sabotage. 

No President has ever attempted to use the provision 
of this act. And while six detention camps were established 
and funded by the Congress, none of them was ever used 
for the purposes of this legislation. In fact, all six camp 
have been abandoned or used for other purposes since 
1957. 

Nevertheless, the mere continued existence of these legal 
provisions has aroused concern among many Americans 
that the act might someday be used to apprehend and de. 
tain citizens who hold unpopular views. Some have feared 
that it might someday be used to permit a situation com- 
parable to the detention of Americans of Japanese ances- 
try during World War II. 

I have supported and signed this repeal in order to put 
an end to such suspicions. In taking this action, I want to 
underscore this Nation’s abiding respect for the liberty 
of the individual. Our democracy is built upon the con- 
stitutional guarantee that every citizen will be afforded 
due process of law. There is no place in American life for 
the kind of anxiety—however unwarranted—which the 
Emergency Detention Act has evidently engendered. 

This strong country has no reason to fear that the nor- 
mal processes of law—together with those special emer- 
gency powers which the Constitution grants to the Chie 
Executive—will be inadequate to deal with any situation, 
no matter how grave, that may arise in the future. But 
we do have a great deal to fear if we begin to lose faith 
in our Constitutional ideals. The legislation I have signed 
today keeps faith with those ideals. 


NOTE: The statement was released at Portland, Oreg. As enacted, 
the bill (H.R. 234) is Public Law 92-128. 


Portland, Oregon 


The President’s Remarks Upon Arrival at Portland 
International Airport. September 25, 1971 


Mrs. Nixon and I want to thank all of you for your 
very warm welcome to the City of the Roses. We also watt 
you to know that as we traveled across the country to 
day—we started in Washington this morning, then 
stopped in Montana at Kalispell, and then we have come 
all the way to Oregon—and as you cross this country and 
have the chance to see the people, as we have, you realizt 
what a beautiful country it is. We are very proud to be 
here in one of the most beautiful parts of the country,” 
Oregon. 
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On this particular occasion, with Governor McCall 
here, and Senator Packwood, Senator Hatfield, Congress- 
man Wyatt, Congressman Dellenback, I think it is well 
for me to mention just briefly, because there are so many 
young people, the purpose of the trip that I am taking to 
Alaska tomorrow. 

This will be a very historic event. It is the first time that 
the Emperor of Japan has ever left his country. It will be 
the first time in history that a President of the United 
States has ever met with the Emperor of Japan. 

Now, as I mention that particular thing, I think that 
has significance to all of us who are concerned about the 
future of the Pacific, in which Oregon and Washington 
and California have such a great interest, and the future 
of peace in the world. 

Just today I have signed into law, and the statement is 
being issued in Portland. I think it is quite significant that 
it is issued here, because it had very strong support from 
Senator Hatfield, Senator Packwood, and the Members 
of the Congress that I have mentioned, and also by Tom 
McCall, your Governor—I have signed the bill passed by 
the Congress, with the support of the administration, 
which abolished the detention camps which concerned 
many people. 

Let me tell you that those camps were used only in the 
period when the Japanese were at war with the United 
States. It was not a period of the United States that we 
were particularly proud of, even though that was a very 
difficult period for us. But let me say this: When we think 
of the fact that now the President of the United States 
is meeting with the Emperor of Japan for the first time in 
history, let all the young people here particularly think 
what that means. 

Do you realize that since World War II has ended, 
over half the people in this world have been born? Putting 
it another way, 60 percent of everybody living in the 
world today was born since World War II. Now, what 
does that mean? 

It means that we have great opportunities for peace in 
the world today. It means that we can build a new world, 
a new world with a new generation that did not know 
that war, and it is for that reason that the meeting be- 
tween the President of the United States and the Emperor 
of Japan will underline these facts; it will underline the 
fact, first, that these two great peoples are going to be 
competitors in the world, and we are. But it also under- 
lines another fact: that it is indispensable that we be 
friends. 

I would only hope that the meeting of the Emperor of 
Japan and the President of the United States will mean 
for future generations that Japan and the United States 
will always be friends and never enemies in the future, 
and that means peace in the Pacific. 

_ Now, let me put this in a larger context. We are end- 
ing now the war, the longest, most difficult war in the 
Nation’s history. Now the question is: What about the 
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future for these young people? Are they going to have to 
go through what every generation in this century has gone 
through? Did you realize there has not been a generation 
in this century that hasn’t known a war—World War I, 
World War II, Korea, and then Vietnam? 

That is why we are working for—and we are working 
here; perhaps sometimes we take different roads, but we 
all have the same goal, the Senators from this State, Sen- 
ator Mansfield, whom I just left in Montana—we are all 
working toward the goal: not just peace for 5 years or 10 
years, but for a generation. 

I think we can have it. Our meeting with Japan has 
something to do with that. But later a visit that I will make 
to Mainland China will have something to do with that. 
Let me tell you why that is important. That visit does not 
mean that the differences between the Governments of 
the People’s Republic of China and that of the United 
States are going to evaporate, because they are very great 
and they are very deep. 

But it does mean this: It does mean that as far as those 
differences are concerned, we are going to talk about them 
rather than fight about them, and that is terribly impor- 
tant to the future of peace in the world. 

It also means something else. Eight hundred million 
people live on Mainland China. That is one-fourth of all 
the people in the world. I want this younger generation, 
these young people that I see here today, I want them to 
grow up in an open world, one in which there can be open 
communication between the peoples of the world. If we 
can do that, if we can contribute to that by this initiative, 
this journey for peace that I am taking, then I think 
it is worthwhile. 

And now, finally, let me say that as I come here, I 
would not want this occasion to pass without putting in 
the other side of the equation. We want to build in this 
country something we have not had for 15 years. That 
means a new prosperity built on peace and not on war. 
We can have it. We can have jobs that do not count on 
the need for war production. 

It is true that two million men have been let out of the 
Armed Services and defense plants since we started to 
wind down the war, but believe me, that is worth doing. 
We will find jobs for them in peace, we do not have to 
find jobs for them in the pursuit of war. 

The other point that I would make is one to which 
I know the people of Oregon are deeply devoted. That 
is the quality of life we are going to have in this country. 
Your Governor, your Senators, your Congressmen have 
often spoken to me about the environment, the need to 
develop, of course, our industry, but the need also to pre- 
serve the beauty of this country. 

Let me say that we welcome your recommendations, 
your suggestions. Every time I fly over Oregon I realize 
why you like to live here. I realize why you want to keep 
it a beautiful State, one in which you can have jobs and 
employment, but also retain the beauty which brought 
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you here in the first place. This is a goal we can all work 
for. 

And so with that, may I say thank you again for a 
very warm welcome. We look forward to coming back 
again. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 3:10 p.m., P.d.t. 


Portland, Oregon 


Question-and-Answer Session at a Media Briefing for 
Northwest Editors, Publishers, and Broadcast 
Executives. September 25, 1971 


Tue West Coast Dock STRIKE 


Tue Preswent. Ladies and gentlemen, I have just fin- 
ished a meeting with Mr. Bridges and Mr. Flynn,’ along 
with Mr. Counts of the Mediation Service, and the Sec- 
retary of Labor, and Mr. Shultz. That meeting was for 
the purpose of my bringing to their attention the urgency 
of reaching a settlement of the dock strike. 

I pointed out what is actually the fact, that not only is 
there great interest in that strike on the West Coast, but 
that, for example, when I stopped in Montana today, the 
primary subject of interest as I went down the fence and 
shook hands with people, among the farmers there, 
“What can you do about the dock strike?” 

I indicated that the national interest was very deeply 
involved; that many people were being hurt, not just 
big business, but small farmers as well as large farmers, 
and that I considered it imperative that management 
and labor work with a new sense of urgency toward a 
settlement. 

After the meeting was concluded, the two agreed that 
they would begin again their discussions on Monday 
morning at 9 o’clock; that they would have in mind the 
sense of urgency that I had tried to communicate to them, 
and that they would set, as a goal, reaching a settlement by 
the end of next week. 

I say they said they would set that as a goal. They 
also pointed out that they were still far apart on some 
issues. I will simply close my comments with regard to 
the dock strike by saying that in this particular area, as 
you have already been informed in the media briefing 
this morning, I understand, we have made recommenda- 
tions to the Congress for new legislation dealing with 
transportation generally. 

I think what has happened in this dispute, coupled 
with what happened in the railroad dispute, indicates the 
urgency for consideration of that legislation, because the 
country cannot continue to afford stoppages in these key 


*Harry Bridges, president of the International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union, and Edmund J. Flynn, president of the 
Pacific Maritime Association. 
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areas which do not reach, in the case of the dock strike, 
at times, the requirements for imposition of Taft-Hart. 
ley—although Taft-Hartley is a possibility here if the situ. 
ation goes on—but which nevertheless cause very great 
injury to many people in our society. 

Now, having said all these things, I can only add that 
I am convinced that the two men that I met with recog- 
nize the sense of urgency; that they are going to negotiate 
as well as they possibly can; that they have to, of course, 
represent their principals and convince them in the 
process. 

I trust that the presidential intervention at least will 
help them in conveying to their principals, the ones that 
they represent, the need to reach a hasty settlement for 
the strike. 

Now, I understand that during the course of the day 
you have had rather long sessions on domestic policy, and 
have asked a great number of questions. Normally on 
these media briefings I have wound them up by talking 
on the same subject and trying to summarize the views 
that I understand have been touched upon by various 
speakers earlier. 

Today, since you have had such a long session, it has 
occurred to me that in view of the fact that I am on my 
way, as you know, for a meeting with the Emperor of 
Japan in Alaska, the first meeting in history with the Pres- 
ident of the United States and the Emperor of Japan par- 
ticipating, that it might be of greater interest and value 
to the members of the press that are here if I would have 
questions from you on any subject that you like. 

You can cover, of course, the subjects that have been 
touched upon in the briefing. I will be glad to respond to 
those in the event you would like additional information 
on those subjects, but I will be glad to also take questions 
in the foreign policy field or other areas of interest to the 
extent that our time permits. 

So with that we will go to the questions. And if each of 
you—while we are not on television—maybe stand up, I 
think, so that I can get recognition, and speak up, please. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN MAINLAND CHINA 


Q. What’s happening in Red China? 

Tue Preswent. It would be presumptuous for me to 
contend that we knew what was happening on the main- 
land of China at this time. I will only say, however, that 
whatever is happening, we are proceeding with the plans 
for the trip that I will be taking to the People’s Republic 
of China. 

Those plans will be announced at an appropriate time, 
ana in that context you can surmise anything you want 
as to what is happening. 


MEETING WitH CHINESE LEADERS 


Q. Mr. President, you said in Detroit you would meet 
with the leader of Red China. Do you expect that to be 
Mao Tse-tung? 
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Tue Present. In any meeting that occurs with a 
leader of a Communist country, a meeting must occur 
not only with the head of government, which in this case 
of course would be Chou En-lai, the Premier, but it must 
also occur with the Chairman of the Communist Party 
in that country. 

Putting it in another context, if a meeting were to be 
held in the Soviet Union, the meeting would be between 
the President of the United States and Mr. Kosygin, and 
also a meeting between the President of the United States 
and Mr. Brezhnev. 

Now, as far as the meetings in China are concerned, 
they will be announced, and those who participate in 
them, at an appropriate time. It would be naturally as- 
sumed that when the trip is planned, that a meeting 
would be planned, a meeting or meetings, with the head 
of government and with the Chairman of the Commu- 
nist Party of the People’s Republic. 


ALASKAN NUCLEAR TEST 


Q. Mr. President, when you go to Alaska, are you going 
to make any statement on the Amchitka blast, or has 
that been determined or decided—the underground nu- 
clear blast? 

Tue PresiwenT. I noted the speculation to the effect 
that I might make a statement on the blast at that time. 
I have no plans to make an announcement at that time. 
Asyou know, the various factors involved are under study, 
and a decision will be made soon, but the decision will 
not be announced before or at the time of my visit to 
Anchorage. 

THe Dock STRIKE 


Q. Mr. President, may we return again to the question 
of the dock strike? 

Tue Present. Certainly, anything you like. 

Q. May we feel here that you came away from the 
meeting encouraged? 

Tue Present. I am sure it would not give away any 
confidence if I were to report to this group that as we 
concluded our meeting, I said to Mr. Bridges and to Mr. 
Flynn, “Can I go and tell the members of the press that 
Iam encouraged by this meeting?” 

Mr. Bridges, who is quite a skilled negotiator, and I 
have known him for over 20 years, said, “Well, Mr. 
President,” he said “you might say you were encouraged 
and then be disappointed.” 

But he then did say, as did Mr. F lynn, that they would 
meet again with a new sense of urgency, and that they 
would set as a goal reaching a settlement by the end of 
next week. I can only say that I believe that my meeting 
with them in Portland could well help to get it off dead 
center. One can never be sure, because of the differences 
that are involved. 


Q. How long would the strike have to go on before 
you would invoke Taft-Hartley? 


Tue Present. I am somewhat knowledgeable in 
this field, because you may remember I was a member 
of the Labor Committee of the House when we wrote 
Taft-Hartley. I am, therefore, familiar with all of the 
legal limitations, as well as the possibilities, in applying 
the act. 

The problem, of course, is whether or not it has na- 
tional implications in terms of health and safety. At this 
point a case could be made, on a narrow basis, that Taft- 
Hartley might be applied, but at this point, also, I would 
have to say that most of the legal experts in the field be- 
lieve that there would be a very good chance that a 
court would not uphold the use of Taft-Hartley. 

Having said that, let us suppose that, as some have in- 
dicated, that we will be confronted very soon with an 
Eastern longshore strike. If you have an Eastern long- 
shore strike, and a Western longshore strike still con- 
tinuing, Taft-Hartley automatically is going to be applied, 
because then the damage is very great. 

Second, if this strike goes on for a period of time and 
I determine that the parties simply aren’t going to get to- 
gether, then we have to step-in and use Taft-Hartley and 
take the risk that the courts may not uphold it. 

I emphasize again, though, that your question points 
up the weakness in the present law. The railway legisla- 
tion is obsolete in this country. We found that out in try- 
ing to negotiate a labor settlement. 

Taft-Hartley, in terms of its ability to handle a dispute 
of this type which affects great numbers of people, far 
beyond the number of workers involved in the dispute, 
Taft-Hartley is simply not adequate, and that is why we, 
almost 2 years ago, recommended to the Congress new 
legislation covering the whole field of transportation, and 
I think that one thing this strike has done, together with 
the railroad strike and the possibility of a strike of the 
longshoremen on the East Coast, is to give added ur- 
gency to the need for congressional action. 

The Congress has not even held a hearing on that mat- 
ter yet. I understand the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee of the House may now begin to hold 
some hearings. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ITINERARY 


Q. Mr. President, we heard that there is some criticism 
from the Seattle-Puget Sound area that you are not stop- 
ping there in the State of Washington. Can you give us 
any explanation of how you happened to pick Hanford as 
the place to visit? 

Tue Preswent. First, I would say that it is very diffi- 
cult to make all the stops we would like to make in any 
one of the States. When Senator Mansfield said, ‘“Let’s 
go to Kalispell,” I said, “Fine.’’ But then people from 
Billings and Bozeman and Butte said, “Why didn’t you 
come to our towns?” 

Here, of course, it is expected that Portland, being 
the news center that it is, would be the logical place to 
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go, but I could imagine that Eugene and a few other 
places might say, “Why not there?” 

Actually, in this case, I welcome that we are going to 
Hanford, because it is the center for a significant an- 
nouncement that we are going to make in the nuclear 
area, and it is an area where there is great interest state- 
wide in what future programs will be. 

The Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, Dr. 
Schlesinger, is coming there for the purpose of participat- 
ing in the briefing. And I believe that what is good for 
Hanford is good for the whole State of Washington. 

I would add, finally, this is not the last trip I will make 
to the Pacific Northwest, I trust, while I am in office, and 
certainly I would hope to visit Seattle on another occasion. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Q. A great number of American Indian leaders, while 
still expressing satisfaction with your announced Indian 
policy of last year, are extremely upset with the BIA [Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs], and I know Chairman MacDon- 
ald of the Navajo tribe was in Washington last week to 
present the idea that the BIA should be moved from 
the Interior Department to direct jurisdiction of the 
White House. Would you comment on that? 

Tue Preswent. Well, frankly, I have nut been satis- 
fied with the BIA and I don’t think the Secretary of the 
Interior is. As a matter of fact, we have been discussing 
this matter with various Indian leaders for some time. As 
the Secretary of the Interior—I don’t know whether he 
responded to this question himself—may have told you— 
maybe he felt that he did not have the right to—I have 
told him that we should look at the whole bureaucracy 
with regard to our handling of Indian affairs and shake it 
up, and shake it up good. 

That is what he is doing at this point. 

So to answer your question: We are not satisfied, We 
are working on the problem and we hope to do better. 
Frankly, when you look at how we have handled the In- 
dian problem over the history of this country, it is a dis- 
grace. And much of it is due to the fact that the bureauc- 
racy feeds on itself, defends itself, fights for the status quo, 
and does very little, in my opinion, for progress in the 
field. 

That doesn’t mean there are not some good people in 
the Indian Affairs department. It just means that bu- 
reaucracy itself has not been effective in this area. 


MOoNnTANA CONCERN AND Dock Strike Discussions 


Q. Mr. President, you noted the concern in Montana 
over the dock strike. Does that concern in Montana from 
the farmers have any bearing on what you told the strike 
principals here this afternoon? 

Tue Preswent. Yes, it certainly did. It was only co- 
incidental. The fact that, out in Montana, that farmers 
there, and, as a matter of fact, Senator Mansfield, who 
is a very powerful leader, the Democratic leader of the 
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Senate—that they hit that issue very hard with me was 
a very persuasive item for me to mention to Mr. Bri 
and to Mr. Flynn. So, it did have a very good influence 
on this meeting. 


SUPREME CourT APPOINTMENTS 


Q. Mr. President, have you seen any need for any 
change in your consultative practices with respect to the 
Senate on the appointment of successors to the Supreme 
Court? 

THE PRESIDENT. Consultation with the Senate with 
regard to appointments of judges to the Supreme Court 
has been a problem that has afflicted many Presidents, as 
you know. I have it as well. That responsibility, however, 
is, in my case, properly left with the Attorney General, 
The Attorney General is having broad-based consulta- 
tions, particularly with the members of the Senate Judic- 
ary Committee, with regard to these appointments. 

We are anxious, one, that the appointments be made 
as soon as we can find qualified people that I can non- 
inate; two, that those appointments will be ones that the 
Senate will approve quickly. Now, the reason for their 
approving them quickly and for me to nominate quickly 
is that we are going into the fall term two judges short 
and some very important matters will be coming before 
that Court. So, I think our consultative procedure is bet- 
ter this time than it has been before. I would hope that 
the Senate would act as quickly on these two appoint- 
ments as it did with the confirmation of the Chief Justice, 
Mr. Burger, and Mr. Blackmun; if so, they will do well 


PuHase 2 ContTrot MACHINERY 


Q. Mr. President, can you discuss some of the alter- 
natives under consideration about the machinery for con- 
trols under Phase 2? 

Tue Present. Yes, I could discuss it, but it would 
be premature to do so. I think I can best answer the ques 
tion by saying that by the 30th of September all of the 
various recommendations with regard to machinery from 
government, from labor, from business, from Congress, 
et cetera, will be in and then I will make the decision and 
it will be announced well in advance of the 30 days before 
the freeze ends. 

I can only reiterate what I have said previously. In 
order to be effective there must be a government role. The 
wage and price restraints that follow the freeze across the 
board will depend primarily upon voluntary action on 
the part of both labor and management and depend also 
to a great extent upon public support. 

There must be, in addition to that—in order for it to 
be effective with recalcitrants—there must be the poss 
bility of government action to back up what our private 
or public exhortations may be. ' 

I realize that is a general answer, but for me to, at this 
time, indicate the direction of our thinking, I think might 
compromise our ability to make the right decision 
all the options in front of us. 
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QUALIFICATIONS FOR SUPREME CourT JUSTICES 


Q. Mr. President, referring to the Supreme Court ap- 

intments, the AP quotes Mrs. Nixon this morning as 
aying, “The trouble is, the best qualified women are too 
old.” Do you share her thinking, Mr. President? 

Tue PresiveNT. As Secretary Morton knows, any pol- 
itician that says a woman is too old is nuts. 

Could I just add one thing to this, because somebody 
may feel that I don’t want to comment more on the qual- 
fications for the Supreme Court judge. First the two 
Justice that I will appoint, as I indicated in Detroit, will 
be men—or individuals [ Laughter], who first—and this 
is the most important qualification—share the general 
judicial philosophy and approach of the two men on the 
Court whom I previously have appointed. That gives you 
an indication of my direction. That is the most important 
qualification, in addition, of course, to the basic qualifica- 
tion that the man must be one who is schooled in the law 
and particularly in Constitutional law. 

Ishould also point out that that means that the individ- 
ual can come from any section of the country. It means 
that he can come from a court. He can come from the 
bar, be a practicing lawyer. He can come from a law 
school. He can be, for example, a law professor, as was 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter, or he can come from the 
Congress or the Senate, provided his specialty in the Con- 
gress and the Senate has given him the equivalent of ex- 
perience in the legal field that either active practice of 
the law, or serving on a court, or teaching law would give. 

So, you see, I will not rule out, as some want me to 
do, anybody who has not served on the circuit court of 
appeals. My other two appointees, that I just mentioned, 
both had served on the circuit court of appeals, and the 
appointments may be from the circuit court of appeals. 
But I am not limiting it to that because here we have 
to go for the best qualified people who have the judicial 
philosophy that I think is needed in the Court today. 

And even an old woman could have that philosophy! 


DEFENSE CAPABILITY 


Q. Mr. President, in view of the report on comparative 
missile capabilities on the reduction of our armed forces, 
both as to Army and fleets, do you care to comment, sir, 
on our present or future defensive capability at this time? 

Tue Present. This is Ferd Mendenhall? 

Q. Yes. 

. THE PresweENT. I thought so. There are no old men, 
mcidentally, either. [Laughter] I have known Ferd 
Mendenhall for 20 years, too. 

Let’s look at that relative balance between the Soviet 
Union and the United States. There is a tendency to point 
out that because the Soviet Union has been moving ahead 
during the past 10 years, at a time when the United States 
has been somewhat limited to the numbers, as far at least 
‘the number of missiles are concerned, that we had back 


m 1962, that because of that fact that the United States 
has become already inferior. 
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Now, I would answer your question by saying, first, 
that what the Soviet Union needs to have a sufficient mili- 
tary establishment to carry out its foreign policy is dif- 
ferent from what the United States needs. The Soviet 
Union is primarily a land power, and it needs, therefore, 
a different mix than we have. 

The United States is a combination of a land and a 
sea power. Consequently, whereas the United States must 
have, in order to have an effective foreign policy to meet 
our needs around the world, superiority on the sea, what 
the United States may need in terms of divisions on land 
may be much less as compared with what the Soviet 
Union would have to have. 

So, when somebody says the Soviet Union has three, or 
four, or five times as many divisions as the United States 
has, that doesn’t mean that what they have makes them, 
therefore, automatically superior. 

I would say at this point that in terms of strategic mis- 
siles, there is basically a balance between the United States 
and the Soviet Union and that neither power at this time 
is going to be able to gain a clear enough superiority that 
either would launch a preemptive attack upon the other. 

That is the reason why the possibilities of success in the 
SALT talks, the strategic arms limitation talks, are, in 
my opinion, good. I think an announcement was made 
this morning that a significant step has already been taken 
with regard to accidental war and a more improved hot 
line. That took a lot of negotiating, but it is important 
and it will be signed next week in Washington when 
Mr. Gromyko is here. 

That also is an indication that progress is being made 
on limitations of offensive and defensive weapons, which 
I announced on May 20th—and at the same time it ‘vas 
announced in Moscow—would be the goal for this year. 

Now, whether we achieve it by the end of this year, 
no one can say at this point. We have made progress. 
And I believe the goal will be achieved. I believe that 
we will reach an agreement and the reason we will reach 
an agreement is this fundamental point that I make: 
Neither power at this time could if it wanted to, gain 
that superiority which would enable it to, frankly, black- 
mail the other one. 


Tue Mippie East 


Q. Mr. President, Senator Jackson, on the floor of 
the Senate, stated that the imbalance in the Middle East, 
as far as military weapons are concerned, is widening 
to the detriment of Israel. He suggested that there be 
immediate implementation of at least $500 million worth 
of jets and other weaponry. Does the administration 
support this thinking, or are there facts different from 
what Senator Jackson suggests? 

Tue Preswent. Let me respond to the question not 
simply in terms of Senator Jackson’s recommendations, 
and I have great respect for him in this field, because he 
is an expert, but in terms of what the policy of the admin- 
istration is. 
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First, we support the truce. 

Second, it would not be in the interest of either Israel 
or the U.A.R. to break that truce. I think that we, there- 
fore, have a pretty good idea that the truce may be 
maintained. 

But third, however, neither side should assume, neither 
Israel nor the U.A.R., that the truce can go on indefinitely, 
because unless there is progress made toward a permanent 
settlement, there is inevitably going to develop an imbal- 
ance from one side to the other. 

Now, having stated those general propositions, let me 
state the position of the United States toward Israel. I 
have stated over and over again that the United States 
will do what is necessary to see that the balance of power 
in the region is not altered. That commitment we have 
kept in the past; that commitment we will keep in the 
future with regard to Israel. Israel knows it and Israel’s 
neighbors know it. 

But, on the other hand, while at the same time we keep 
the commitment, and we will keep it in this general con- 
text of seeing that the balance does not shift, and we 
watch it closely week by week, I can assure you, at the 
same time we are, of course, trying to influence the negoti- 
ations along the line of pointing up that simply maintain- 
ing the balance of power is not a policy that can survive; 
it is not viable because in the end it will blow, and that 
is why we are pushing for a permanent settlement. 


A MEETING WITH PREMIER KosyGIN? 


Q. Premier Kosygin will be in Canada next month. 
There is some talk that he will go on down to New York 
during that same trip. Is it possible that you will meet 
with him on that occasion? 

THE Preswent. I do have plans to meet with 
Mr. Gromyko next week, the Soviet Foreign Minister, 
but I have no plans to meet with Mr. Kosygin on his 
visit to the United States, if he makes such a visit, and I 
think that is still in a speculative position. 


VIETNAMESE ELECTIONS 


Q. Mr. President, will the posture of the unopposed 
ballot in Vietnam have any effect on your winding down 
the war? Will it speed it up at all? 

Tue Present. With regard to the unopposed ballot, 
we, as I have stated on other occasions, would prefer that 
Vietnam could have an election in which there was a 
contest. We, of course, noted with approval the fact that 
the parliamentary elections were very, very vigorously 
contested, and that over one-third of the Parliament in the 
National Assembly were elected in what most observers 
agreed was a very fair, impartial election. Over one-third 
of them were members of the parties opposing President 
Thieu, which, indicates there was a very active opposition. 

It is also to be noted that in the Senate of South Viet- 
nam, there is a very active opposition which is able to 
assert itself. We, however, cannot get people to run for 
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office unless they are willing to run, and under these cip. 
cumstances, therefore, the problem which confronts ysis 
whether, because South Vietnam has elections but has no 
yet had elections which we consider to be satisfactory jn 
terms of our standards, whether under those circumstangg 
we, in effect, throw up our hands and say that it makes no 
difference what happens, let the Communists take it over, 

The choice, quite frankly, is not between a South Viet. 
nam and perfect elections, or elections meeting our stand. 
ard, but the choice is between South Vietnam and m 
elections, which is what would be the case if the Com. 
munists were to come in. 

So, as far as our plan is concerned, I would simph 
summarize it this way: Our plan for ending the American 
involvement in Vietnam is proceeding. I will have another 
announcement to make in November with regard to that 
plan. It is significant to note that over 300,00Q Amer. 
cans have come out of Vietnam. It is significant to note 
that as far as our casualties are concerned, the casualties 
for the entire summer were not as great as they were each 
week when we came into office in 1968—and they wil 
continue to go down. 

Our goal of ending the American involvement, of pre. 
venting a Communist take-over, of obtaining the return of 
our POW’s, can be attained, in my opinion, and will be 
attained, and the complete American withdrawal, con- 
sistent with that goal, will occur. 

In the event, however, that as a result of a change of 
policy, a change of policy that might be brought upon 
the administration by Congressional action—I don’t an- 
ticipate this, but it has been speculated about—we move 
more precipitately, everything that we have fought for in 
Vietnam could be lost. 

So, I would simply say that we feel that our policy of 
ending American involvement in a way that would pre- 
vent a Communist take-over and give the people of South 
Vietnam a chance to develop a democratic system which 
more closely meets our standards—that goal can be 
reached. 

I would also point this out: I know many Americans 
are concerned about the failure of other countries that 
we aid around the world, people like the people of South 
Vietnam, to move as swiftly as we think they should 
toward the democratic society that we have here or that 
the British have, for example. 

I note, for example, a very well-intentioned resolution 
that some Congressmen have put in, saying we should cut 
off aid to South Vietnam unless they have a leader elected 
in a contested, democratic election. Let me say that if we 
adopted that procedure and that policy, the United State 
would have to cut off aid to 61 countries in the world 
today that we are giving it to because only 30 of the 91 
countries to which we give aid have leaders that wert 
elected in a contested election. 

That doesn’t mean that we like it that way, but it dos 
mean that the road toward democracy and contested elec- 
tions is a long and hard one. But the main thing is to bea 
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the road and give people a chance to have it that way, 
rather than to let those people end up on the kind of a 
road where there is no election and no hope of one in the 
future, which is the case in North Vietnam. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 

Tue PRESIDENT. Weare out of time. It is 5:03. Thank 
you, gentlemen. 


yore: The President spoke at 4:30 p.m., P.d.t., in the Mayfair Room 
of the Benson Hotel, Portland, Oreg. 


Walla Walla, Washington 


The President’s Remarks Upon Arrival at Walla Walla 
Airport. September 26, 1971 


] just wish that on this beautiful Sunday afternoon 
that Mrs. Nixon and I could have the chance to meet 
everybody that is here at the airport, but if so, we would 
never get to Alaska in time to welcome the Emperor of 
Japan, so we cannot doit. 

I do, however, want you to know that to receive such 
awelcome here at Walla Walla, where I visited 15 years 
ago, is really very heartwarming. 

I know you know the people here from your own 
State who are here, but I know that you would all want 
to give a hand to the Governor, Governor Evans. I said 
when the Governor was elected, and I said in 1968, he is, 
without question, one of the outstanding Governors in this 
country—progressive, strong, intelligent. I am very proud 
that he is here in the State of Washington. 

Now, more important, of course, I think you, too, 
should see Mrs. Nixon and Mrs. Evans. 

Now, we have a very distinguished man traveling 
with us who is going on to Alaska. He is a man you 
can all see without any problem when he gets up here— 
he could be playing on that team, incidentally—the Sec- 
etary of the Interior, the biggest man in the Cabinet, 
Rogers Morton. 

And also the Mayor, Mayor Proctor, and your Repre- 
sentative, Representative Bledsoe. Wouldn’t you like to say 
hello to them? 

Now that I have introduced all of these celebrities, 
I would just like to say a word to this wonderful group 

about the visit that we are paying to this State and 
the visit that we will be paying later in the day to 

Anchorage, Alaska, and its signi 

. ) , and its significance. 

First, I am very appreciative of the fact that I am in 
4 town, or at least in the airport of a town, that is very 
a like the town in which I grew up, Whittier, Cali- 
omia. I went to a small college, a small coeducational 
college, a Friends college, and I have always had no regrets 

tit. I deeply believe in the small, independent col- 
»and I am glad that in this city you have two, Whit- 
man College and Walla Walla College. 
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I also think you should know that I received what 
to me, in all my travels around the country, is perhaps 
the greatest compliment in the way of a gift that I could 
possibly receive. Could you bring that up here a moment? * 

Now I will tell you a little story. As you probably 
guessed, I am somewhat of a football fan, as many of you 
are. But I went out for football 4 years at Whittier College 
and never made a letter. So, consequently, to meet these 
men from this tea:n, and to know that I was selected 
as an honorary captain to the team, really made me very, 
very proud. 

Let me say, incidentally, speaking here in the State 
of Washington, I happened to check over the sport pages 
today—trather big day for Washington teams yesterday. 
The Huskies beat TCU, a strong team in that Southwest 
Conference, and Washington State, the Cougars, broke 
that winning streak. 

I remember back in the days of Babe Hollingsberry 
when they used to beat Southern Cal. But now here 
they go off and beat Minnesota and surprised a lot 
of people; but most important, the Missionaries beat 
Eastern Oregon. And Steve Washburn now is not going to 
wash his foot for a few days, after that. 

But on from football to the subject of much greater 
seriousness, and one which I know will be of interest 
particularly to the young people here, and also to your 
parents, because you are interested, of course, in what 
happens, as we are, and I am, to our children. I know, 
too, that a tragedy occurred in this city, and that all of 
us, all of you, share the sympathy for the fine young boy 
who, in an accident, lost his life. I know, too, that as you 
think of that tragedy, to that young boy, we think of 
young Americans in the future. What does the future hold 
for them? 

I would like to tell you a little about what I think the 
future holds for young Americans. Sometimes you may be 
rather discouraged about the future. We have been pass- 
ing through a difficult time in this country, the longest 
and most difficult war in any nation’s history, a war that, 
however, is being brought to an end in a way that we can 
win a lasting peace. 

Finally, you also are looking to the future, wonder what 
it holds for you in terms of jobs and opportunity, and 
progress, and all the rest. 

First, on the peace side, let me say that this jour- 
ney that we are making to Alaska has very great signifi- 
cance. There, for the first time in the whole history of 
either country, the President of the United States will 
meet with the Emperor of Japan. This is significant not 
only symbolically; it is particularly significant because, as 
you know, our two nations, just 25 years ago, concluded a 
long and very difficult war for both nations. And inci- 
dentally, over half the people in the world living today 
have been born since that war was over. That shows us 


* The President received a blue Whitman football jersey bearing 
his name and the number | from Steve Washburn, Co-Captain of 
the Whitman College football team. 
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the opportunity. It shows us also the challenge of peace. 

One of the purposes of this visit, and the other meet- 
ings I have been having with Japanese leaders, is to de- 
velop the kind of a foreign policy in which Japan and the 
United States, while we will always be competitors, and 
friendly competitors economically, let us never be ene- 
mies again. Let us never have war again between these 
two great nations. 

Then, at a later time, as you probably have noted, I 
will be making a trip to Mainland China. There I will 
meet with the leaders of the People’s Republic of China. 
Eight hundred million people live there; 800 million 
people who presently are isolated from the rest of the 
world, in the world community. I would not want any 
of you to think that this meeting means that the differ- 
ences between our two nations will end, because they will 
not. There will be great differences in the years to come. 

But it does mean this: It means that now we begin 
a dialogue. We take the steps in which we have a chance 
to talk about our differences, rather than to fight about 
our differences. And as we look ahead to the future, to 
the future of these young men, and even the younger 
ones in the grade school here, 15, 20 years from now, 
I hope and I pray—and I know that all of you on this 
Sunday join in that prayer—that when they grow up, that 
they can grow up in a world that will be an open world 
in which they can travel to all parts of the world, and 
that they can grow up in a world where the 800 million 
people of China are not isolated from the rest of the 
world, where the danger of war that would exist if they 
were isolated is reduced, because then, whereas we may 
have differences, we will talk about them and not fight 
about them. That is something we all want for America 
and for the future. 

Now, having spoken of the promise of peace, we also 
have some challenges. The State of Washington—as 
Governor Evans has so often and so eloquently and so 
vigorously emphasized to me in his visits to Washington 
since I have occupied the President’s Office—the State of 
Washington has had economic problems due to the fact 
that we are changing from war production to peace pro- 
duction. Two million men, for example, have been let 
out of the armed services and defense plants as a result 
of our success in ending American involvement in 
Vietnam. 

As a result, it has meant that in the Seattle area, in 
other parts of the country, even this part of the country 
of this State, there have been problems in terms of 
unemployment. 

But let me tell you, don’t be discouraged about it be- 
cause what we are going to build in this country—and 
we can do it—we are going to build a new prosperity— 
a new prosperity without war. That is the kind of pros- 
perity we want: jobs that are based on production for 
peace rather than production for war; a new prosperity 
without inflation. That is why we have a program to stop 
the rise in the cost of living. But in building that new 
prosperity, let me just tell you what an enormous stake 
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this State—as a matter of fact, Washington and Oregon, 
all of this great Northwest—has in it. 

I mentioned the visit with the Emperor of Japan, | 
mentioned the visit that I will be paying to the People 
Republic of China. Do you realize that the next quarter 
of a century will be the era of the Pacific? Think of th 
millions of people that live there. Think of the trade and 
everything that will develop in the years ahead there. And 
here in the Pacific Northwest we have the gateway to the 
Pacific. 

If I were a young man and if I were to choose a 
to come where there was opportunity of the future, | 
would well come to this part of the country. I would 
come here because being the gateway to the Pacific, the 
opportunities for development and progress are enormous, 

So, what I am simply saying to you is that in this time 
of transition from war to peace, in this time when you may 
be somewhat discouraged about the economic progres, 
take heart, take heart, because the future is going to be, 
I believe, a peaceful future, and the future is going to 
be one—in that peaceful future—when because of this 
new opening to the Pacific that we are now developing, 
that this Pacific Northwest will enter its greatest era 

Let me say that I grew up in a rather large family, five 
brothers. My youngest brother was born when I was in 
college and my mother always said he was the smartest 
of the lot. You know where he chose to live and where he 
is still living—in the State of Washington. So believe me, 
you are in a good State. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 1:08 p.m., P.d.t. 


Energy Resource Development 


Statement by the President on Government-Industry 
Cooperation. September 26, 1971 


An ample supply of energy has long been recognized 
as a central element in a healthy economy. To improve the 
quality of life for all, it is also important that Americans 
have energy that is clean, energy that does not pollute. 

On June 4 of this year, in a special message to the Con- 
gress on the subject of our national energy, I announceda 
broad program of commitment and action to ensure that 
this generation of Americans and future ones will enjoy 
adequate supplies of clean energy. 

The Hanford fast flux test facility now under construc 
tion is a major advance in this program. This technology 
will develop into the liquid metal fast breeder reactor, 4 
process that will yield abundant energy that is clean and 
inexpensive. 

In the June 4th message, I committed this administr 
tion to a partnership with industry in the joint construc 
tion of a liquid metal fast breeder reactor demonstration 
plant. The funds requested from the Congress to support 
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the accelerated breeder program have been made availa- 
ble through the enactment this past week of the Public 
Works appropriation bill for fiscal year 1972. 

I am especially pleased to note that not only the Con- 
gress, but also the electric power industry has responded 
to my call. On August 26, the Edison Electric Institute 
announced commitments totaling approximately $180 
million to support a demonstration plant for the liquid 
metal fast breeder reactor program, by 53 electric utilities 
from throughout the country. This response is the largest 
single research-development commitment in the history 
of the electric power industry. 

Large as it is, additional commitments from the remain- 
ing investor-owned facilities are needed, as well as from 
the rural electric cooperatives and from the publicly- 
owned utilities. Privately-owned electric equipment 
manufacturers, which serve all sectors of the industry, must 
also bear their share to make this effort succeed. 

In my June 4th message, this administration also com- 
mitted itself, again in partnership with industry, to the 
development of coal gasification technology. This process 
would convert our vast coal deposits into clean gas. 
Through underground pipelines—many of which are now 
operational—gas could be channeled across the Nation 
into homes and industry. In August the American Gas As- 
sociation and the Department of the Interior contracted 
for a jointly funded program to underwrite this coal gasifi- 
cation technology. I am pleased to note that here, too, the 
industry has already obtained commitments for virtually 
all of its $10 million share of the first year’s outlay. 

In this case, however, progress by the private sector has 
not yet been matched by the Federal Government. The 
Federal contribution of an additional $10 million has yet 
to be acted upon by Congress. Since this country is in 
need of a variety of energy options, fossil fuel as well as 
nuclear, I urge the Congress to act swiftly to fund the Gov- 
emment’s share of the coal gasification program. 

The development of these two new technologies for 
clean energy marks a level of cooperation between the 
Federal Government and industry that is truly gratifying. 
I hope that this mutual sharing will expand and mature. 
Collaboration between the Federal Government, industry, 
and the general public will be required if we are to develop 


and use our energy resources in a way that is responsible 
and efficient. 


Note: The statement was released at the AEC Reservation, Hanford 
Works, Hanford, Wash. 


Energy Resource Development 


Statement by the President Announcing Authorization 
of aSecond Liquid Metal Fast Breeder Reactor. 
September 26, 1971 


I know that people in this tri-cities area are aware of 


our national energy policy announced in my message of 
June 4, 1971. 
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At that time I called on the private sector to join gov- 
ernment in financing one demonstration liquid metal fast 
breeder reactor, to begin to move this Nation into an era 
of plentiful, clean, and safe atomic power. 

Today I am happy to be able to say that private indus- 
trv has, according to our latest information, subscribed 
over $200 million for this important project. This assures 
that our first reactor can go into construction. Further, I 
have decided to order the authorization of a second liquid 
metal fast breeder reactor in order that we can move for- 
ward as rapidly as possible toward the achievement of our 
energy goals. 

We are not today in a position to announce the loca- 
tions of these experimental reactors. But those interested 
in the continued growth of the Pacific Northwest recog- 
nize the unique position which the Hanford Reservation 
occupies in the future of atomic energy in our Nation. I 
am confident that Hanford will continue to grow and that 
this area will most assuredly prosper as we move forward 
with the liquid metal fast breeder reactor and other energy 
prograius. 

NOTE: The statement was released at the AEC Reservation, Han- 
ford Works, Hanford, Wash. 


Hanford, Washington 


The President’s Remarks at the Atomic Energy 
Commission Reservation, Hanford Works. 


September 26, 1971 


Mrs. Nixon and I are really delighted to be here in the 
Tri-City area and get such a wonderfully warm welcome. 
As we came in on the helicopter, we saw all of the cars 
parked for miles around. And I just wondered whether 
anybody was home. 

We have some very distinguished guests with us here 
today. I think you would like to see them, too. Of course, 
first, somebody who needs no introduction, the very dis- 
tinguished and very able, progressive Governor of the 
State, Governor Evans, and Mrs. Evans. 

Then we have, also, the biggest man in the President’s 
Cabinet, the Secretary of Interior, Rogers Morton. Do you 
see what I mean? My football coach, Chief Newman, used 
to say, “He is big enough to go hunt bear with a switch.” 

We also have the Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the new Chairman who succeeded Dr. Seaborg, 
Dr. James Schlesinger. 

Then, two of the top members of the President’s staff— 
these are people you have read about and heard about— 
first, Mr. John Ehrlichman, who comes from the State of 
Washington, from Seattle, and who heads up the Domestic 
Council. 

Incidentally, you think that Governor Evans is a lobby- 
ist for Hanford and the Tri-City area, you ought to hear 
Ehrlichman—he is all out. 
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Then, another man that I am sure you have heard 
about, who is enormously interested in this matter— 
I understand incidentally—Dan Evans told me—that 
it was once said that more Ph.D.’s lived in this area than 
any area of the United States, that was at least the case a 
few years ago, and probably there are still as many per 
square acre or mile as the case may be—but we have a 
very famous Ph.D. on our staff, Dr. Henry Kissinger, 
our adviser for international affairs. 

Now, I would like to speak to you just briefly. Our 
schedule, as you know, is quite tight because we are going 
on from here to Anchorage for a meeting with the 
Emperor of Japan, the first time that an Emperor of 
Japan and the President of the United States have ever 
met. 

I would like to speak to you because coming to this 
part of the State, coming to this area that has contributed 
so much to the defense of the United States, and can 
contribute so much to the peacetime growth of the United 
States, I particularly want to express appreciation for 
what the people of this area have done in the past and 
give you just an idea of what I think you can look forward 
to in the future. 

First, with regard to where we are now, I mentioned 
the visit with the Emperor of Japan. That indicates a 
totally new era in relations between these two countries. 
We all remember World War II. I see so many young 
people here and I think of the fact that over half the 
people in the world were born after World War II, which 
is an indication of the fact that that war is over and that 
now the people who were then enemies can and must be 
friends. And so Japan and the United States will be 
friends. We will never be enemies again. 

Then, I am sure that when I introduced Dr. Kissinger 
you will remember that on July 15 I announced that he 
had been in Peking and that as a result of his visit, I 
would be paying a visit, the first President of the United 
States to visit Mainland China. This meeting will take 
place at a later time. It is a meeting that has been widely 
speculated about. And I just say this word about what 
it means, particularly to the young people that are here, 
because it means, really, far more to you than it does to 
our generation. 

When we think of what the world is going to be like 15, 
20 years from now, just think what it would be like if 800 
million of the most capable, able people in the world were 
isolated from the rest of the world, living—not knowing 
the rest of the world—outside of the world community 
and living there with an enormous potential in military 
power, including nuclear power. It would be a terrible 
danger. 

So, we believe, I believe, that it is essential that now we 
take the steps, the steps to open a dialogue. It isn’t going 
to settle the differences—they are deep—but to open a 
dialogue that will discuss those differences so that now 
and 5, 10, 15, 20 years from now the people in Govern- 
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ment of the United States, the people in Government of the 
People’s Republic of China, while we will continue to haye 
differences, we will talk about them; we will not fight 
about them. This, we think, is important for the futur 
generation. 

Now, a word about this area. Everybody in the United 
States has heard of Hanford and what it means in terms 
of the nuclear power that it has created. Everybody knows 
that it is still important in terms of nuclear weaponry, 
which is essential as an instrument for keeping the peace 
in the world, as a deterrent to war, as a deterrent to 
those who might start war. 

But today we must think not only in that respect, but 
we must think far beyond, of what that nuclear power 
can do in terms of peace. 

Let me say something that I know will be understood 
here, but which too often is not understood in many parts 
of our country. Many people in this country, becaus 
nuclear power is so destructive, are afraid of it. What we 
have to understand is that when you have such enormous 
power, let’s use it for peace, let’s find a way to use it, 
and that, of course, is the future as far as this area is 
concerned. Don’t be afraid of it. Build it for peace. 

I live, as you know, in California, down in San 
Clemente. And right next to us, within about a couple a 
miles, is one of the new nuclear powerplants. Many are 
afraid to live there because they fear what could happen 
with regard to that peaceful nuclear powerplant. I am 
not afraid to live there. I am not afraid, not because 
know much about it, but because what I do know tels 
me that here we have a new source of energy, a source 
of energy that is absolutely important to the future of the 
world. 

I know the people of the State of Washington— 
perhaps as much as any people in this country, due to the 
fine leadership you have had in the State—are interested 
in the environment, in preserving it. If you are going to 
have a clean and beautiful environment in this country, 
we have to have a new source of energy, plentiful and 
clean. And we can have that new source of energy. The 
place to get it—one of the major places to get it- 
certainly is through the development of nuclear energy: 

That is why I made an announcement on June 4, one 
that did not get, of course, the enormous publicity of the 
announcement of the journey to China, one that did not 
get the publicity of my announcement of the new economic 
policy to deal with the problems of inflation and unem 
ployment in this country, but one which in terms of the 
future of the country may be, in long-range terms, even 
more important in some respects, and that is that the 
United States was going to go forward in building 4 
breeder reactor. 

Now don’t ask me what a breeder reactor is; a 
Dr. Schlesinger. But don’t tell him not to tell you, be 
cause unless you are one of those Ph. D.’s, you won t 
understand it either. But what I do know is this: That 
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here we have the potentiality of a whole new breakthrough 
in the development of power for peace. And that means 
jobs—jobs for this area, but jobs and power for hun- 
dreds, for millions of people all over the world. 

At the time of that announcement, I was able to an- 
nounce we were going to have one experimental plant 
to go forward. I want to tell you today—and I have 
chosen this place and time to make the announcement 
for reasons you will all understand—that because private 
industry has already contributed $200 million to the de- 
velopment of the first plant, that I have decided to au- 
thorize going forward on a second one. 

Now, we are not yet ready to drop the other shoe and 
to say where they are going to be, except this: This area 
that has so much talent in terms of brains, that has so 
much resources in terms of experience, has a role to play 
in the future in the development of our power. I will just 
say that and we hope that you will be able to play it. 

One final thought before we go in for the tour. I men- 
tioned a moment ago how all of this business about 
breeder reactors and nuclear energy is over my head. That 
was one of my poorest subjects, science. I got through it, 
but I had to work too hard. I gave it up when I was a 
sophomore. But I can assure you that it always has been 
fascinating to me because it seems to me that if a people 
are to be a great people, we must always explore the 
unknown. We must never be afraid of it. That is why we 
have to go to space. That is why we should have built the 
SST. That is why, as far as this particular matter is 
concerned, in terms of nuclear power we must not be 
afraid. We must explore it. 

We can’t be sure what it is going to produce, but on 
the other hand, we know that by exploring the unknown, 
we are going to grow, we are going to progress, and 
progress in a way that will be good for all Americans and 
for other people in the world. 

There is a wonderful story about Benjamin Franklin 
that illustrates my point on that score. A ballon was sent 
aloft, the first time that Americans at that time had seen 
aballoon, and somebody asked Franklin, “Of what possi- 
ble use is that thing?” And his answer was, “Of what 
possible use is a newborn babe?” So that is what we have 
here. We have here the possibilities of new breakthroughs. 

The fact that you live in this area, and that whether 
you work here in this installation, whether you are asso- 
clated with it, it seems to me this is one of the most ex- 
cating places to live, one of the most exciting times to be 
alive in the history of man, because you are opening the 
great vistas of the unknown, and as a result of exploring 
them and opening them, it is going to mean a better life 
for our people and a better life and, we hope a peaceful 
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life, with peaceful production, for all the people of the 
world. 
Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 1:58 p.m., P.d.t. 


Trans-Alaskan Pipeline 
Statement by the President. September 26, 1971 


The questions raised by the proposed Trans-Alaskan 
Pipeline involve two resources of great magnitude and 
great value: the Alaskan environment and Arctic oil. 

Under the law, we are required to move systematically 
and analytically toward an accommodation between these 
resources. Our efforts have been painstaking and innova- 
tive. They have taken us nearly 2 years, because we have 
to satisfy not only the high standards I demand within the 
executive branch of government, but also the stern and 
impartial scrutiny of the judicial branch. Only this com- 
prehensive analysis can truly fulfill the intent of the law 
and avoid long periods of reexamination and delay in the 
future. 

Secretary Morton informed me just before my departure 
from Washington that the Department of the Interior is 
in the final stages of preparing the legally mandated en- 
vironmental statement on the pipeline proposal. That 
statement will examine not only the environmental impact 
of the pipeline and marine transport systems, but also 
their economic impact on the State of Alaska, their effect 
on Alaskan natives, and alternative means for the move- 
ment of Arctic oil. 

Significant portions of the impact analysis have been 
prepared with the assistance and active collaboration of 
the State of Alaska and the University of Alaska. We are 
deeply grateful to all those who have contributed to this 
complex study. 

Based on the information now at hand, I do not believe 
that the apparent conflict between oil and the environ- 
ment represents a permanent impasse. Instead it presents 
a challenge—a challenge to our engineering skills and a 
challenge to our environmental conscience. I believe we 
can meet that challenge, proving that natural resources— 
in the Arctic or elsewhere—can be developed and trans- 
ported in a responsible manner which respects environ- 
mental values. 

Governor Hickel, with whom I am meeting today, put 
it this way last February: “God gave to America an 
abundance of resources not to use with abuse but to use 
without abuse, and this is the issue.”’ 
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When the Federal task force on Alaskan development 
was established in 1969, I directed that “‘we consider the 
ways in which we can explore and develop without de- 
struction and with minimum disturbance, the oil resources 
of Northern Alaska.”’ The Department of the Interior has 
been rigorously observing that difficult charge. 

In the safe development of our natural resources, the 
marketing of Arctic oil is of high priority. The develop- 
ment of the Prudhoe Bay reserves is of great importance 
both to the State of Alaska and to the oil reserve posture 
of this Nation. Dr. Paul McCracken, the Chairman of my 
Council of Economic Advisers, has estimated that utiliza- 
tion of the Prudhoe Bay field would save this Nation $15 
to 17 billion which we would otherwise have to spend if 
we imported a like quantity of foreign oil. But the manner 
and pace of its development will depend on the environ- 
mental analysis that is required by the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act. 

This administration is committed to the development 
of our Arctic resources in a way that will stress environ- 
mental compatibility and technological safety. Secretary 
Morton is well on the way toward balancing this difficult 
equation which has many complex engineering, economic, 
and environmental variables. I have been assured that the 
highest level of professional support is going into the 
preparation of the analysis. I am fully confident that the 
conclusion, which I am informed Secretary Merton will be 
able to announce this fall, will be sound. 


NOTE: The statement was released at Anchorage, Alaska. 


Meeting With Emperor Hirohito 
of Japan 


Statement by the President. September 26, 1971 

It is a very special honor for me—on behalf of the 
American people—to extend our warmest welcome to 
Your Majesties as you arrive in our country. 

We understand that on your departure from Tokyo 
you received a magnificent farewell tribute from the people 
of Japan. As you make the first stop on this momentous 
journey, the people of the United States want to add their 
voices to that tribute—along with our best wishes for your 
further travels. 

It was exactly 50 years ago this year, in 1921, that Your 
Majesty became the first Crown Prince in the long history 


of Japan to travel in a foreign country. Now, at this 
moment, just one-half century later, you become the firg 
Japanese reigning monarch to step on foreign soil. 

This journey also has great contemporary significance, 
For it helps to symbolize Japan’s growing position in world 
affairs. This is true, of course, in the economic sphere, 
where Japan has developed one of the world’s fasteg 
growing and most dynamic economies. It is true in the 
political sphere, where Japan has been increasingly active 
in international councils which are helping to shape the 
future of Asia—and of our entire planet. And it is true, 
also, in the cultural sphere, where Japanese art and litera. 
ture and music and science have won growing acclaim 
throughout the world. 

When the Japanese novelist Kawataba received the 
Nobel Prize for literature, in 1968, the citation praised 
him for building “a spiritual bridge spanning between 
East and West.” Those same words can be used to describe 
Japan’s accomplishments in many other fields. For ina 
wide variety of ways, the Japanese people have been 
helping to bring the East and the West into closer com- 
munication. Your Majesties’ journey represents another 
significant step in that important process. 

Our visit this evening also symbolizes the friendship 
between Japan and the United States. 

We meet this evening in a part of the United States 
which is approximately the same distance from Tokyo as 
it is from our own capital in Washington, D.C. This fact 
reminds us that our two countries are not only friends but 
neighbors as well, separated by an ocean which grows 
smaller every day. 

Finally, let me speak of this meeting in personal terms. 
For I am most grateful for this opportunity to reciprocate 
in some measure the gracious hospitality I received during 
my visit to Japan as Vice President in 1953. I was honored 
when that visit was accorded the status of a state visit— 
and I was particularly honored when I was granted the 
first audience that Your Majesty granted to any state 
visitor in the postwar period. I have looked forward to 
the day when I could welcome Your Majesties in this 
country, and I am pleased that that day has now arrived. 

A year ago, the great exposition at Osaka caught the 
imagination of the entire world. The theme of that ex- 
position was this: “Progress and Harmony for al 
Mankind.” 

Those words express the hope which unites our peo- 
ples—and people everywhere. I know your journey will 
provide an eloquent expression of that hope. As you con 
tinue that journey, our best wishes will go with you. 


NOTE: The statement was released at Anchorage, Alaska. 
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MEETING WITH EMPEROR HIROHITO 
OF JAPAN 


Remarks of President Nixon and Emperor Hirohito at the Welcoming 
Ceremony in Anchorage, Alaska. September 26, 1971 


THE PresweNT: Your Imperial Majesties, our honored guests: 


I am deeply honored, Your Imperial Majesties, on behalf of all the 
people of the United States, to welcome you to our country. 

As you departed from Tokyo just a few hours ago, you received a 
magnificent farewell tribute from the people of Japan. Tonight, the 
American people are proud to join in that tribute to Your Majesties. 

Just 50 years ago, Your Majesty became the first Crown Prince of 
Japan to travel to a foreign country. Tonight Your Majesty becomes the 
first reigning monarch of Japan in your long history to step on foreign soil. 

Your journey symbolizes Japan’s growing position in world affairs. 
We meet in Anchorage, Alaska, a place which is approximately the same 
distance between Tokyo and Washington, D.C. And this fact reminds us 
that for the past quarter century that we have built a structure of politi- 
cal, economic, and cultural ties which spans the space between our two 
countries, and may this historic meeting, the first meeting in history 
between the Emperor of Japan and the President of the United States, 
demonstrate for all the years to come a determination of our two great 
peoples to work together in friendship for peace and prosperity for the 
Pacific and for all people in the world. 

Your Majesties, we are most proud and happy to have you on 
American soil, and as you go on your journey, oux thoughts and our 
prayers go with you. 


His Imperiat Majesty. Distinguished guests: 


I thank you very much, Mr. President, for your cordial words of 
welcome. I am deeply moved by your presence here with Mrs. Nixon. 
You have come over a long way to meet us personally on the occasion 
of our stopover here on our way to seven European countries. 

When you are so pressed with matters of state, I highly appreciate 
it as a manifestation of your very special good will and interest for the 
Japanese people and ourselves. Together with the Japanese people, I 
constantly raise to heart that all the Presidents of the United States, and 
her Government and the people, have given us unstinted assistance, 
materially and morally, after the end of the war, in the restoration and 
building up of our country. I take this opportunity to express my most 
sincere gratitude for it. 

I have no doubt whatever that the friendly relations between our 
two countries, cultivated during the past quarter of a century, will be 
increasingly strengthened by close contact and cooperation between our 
Governments and peoples. 

I thank you again, Mr. President, for your kindness and extend my 
best wishes for the prosperity of the United States of America. 

Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:12 p.m., A.d.t., at Elmendorf Air Force Base, 
where Emperor Hirohito was given a formal welcome with full military honors. The 


Emperor spoke in Japanese; as printed above, his remarks follow a translation by an 
interpreter. 








75th Birthday Celebration for 
Mrs. Mamie Doud Eisenhower 


The President’s Remarks at a Dinner Sponsored 
by the American Women in Radio and 
Television. September 27, 1971 


I know that at this particular moment that everybody 
is rather waiting for somebody to leave. And since I un- 
derstand nobody can leave apparently until we leave, 
I didn’t want this opportunity to pass without speaking 
for all of this audience to thank those who have enter- 
tained us tonight so wonderfully. 

I was trying, of course, to get my speech ready, but 
Julie wrote it and the alphabet just was too difficult. 
And so, I will ad lib this one, or “wing it” as they say. 

First, to the women in radio and television, this is a 
great night for all of you. We are, all of us, I think, 
appreciative of the fact that you have honored Mrs. 
Eisenhower in a way that I know the General would par- 
ticularly appreciate. And I think all of us who are your 
guests want to congratulate those who have built a great 
profession in the field of radio and television, the women 
in radio and television. To all of you our congratulations 
and our thanks. 

Second, to those who have participated in the pro- 
gram, they are all here on the stage, but let me say that 
I came with Mrs. Nixon farther than anybody else, 5,000 
miles. I just love to come and see some celebrities, believe 
me. [Laughter] 

I think all of us collectively want to recognize Ray 
Bolger, Ethel Merman, Private Skelton, and, of course, 
Lawrence Welk. Let’s give them all a hand now. 

And the great Cadet Chorus. 

And as soon as they are released from the service, 
Lawrence Welk’s orchestra. 

And then just one thought for Mrs. Eisenhower. I think 
first on a serious note that the General perhaps would have 
most deeply appreciated the fact that she was honored in 
this way with the scholarship fund for Eisenhower Col- 
lege to go to all of the 50 States and that this will play a 
great part in providing that. 

And second, to think of something that would be appro- 
priate to say about her. It was said so eloquently in the 
presentation of the Military Wife of the Century, I think 
perhaps I could put it in somewhat of a different context, 
and even an almost personal one in this sense. 

We often think of men in battle, whether it is in the 
battle of war or the battles of peace, in the battles of poli- 
tics, whatever the case might be, the competition, as being 
the ones that have the difficult time, those that are the 
strong men, and so forth. As many of you who have heard 
me discuss this on occasion know, I do not feel that way. 
The man is in the arena and he is in there fighting and 

he is battling and so forth and the one that really has to 
be strong is his wife, the woman, who sometimes has to 
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suffer when he is having reverses or stand by him when 
he is going through difficulties. 

Let me say in that respect, all of us know we have 
enormous respect for those women in our country who 
enter the professions, these excellent, these certainly superb 
examples here of women in radio and television, who can 
compete with anybody. There isn’t any question about 
that. 

I see the Attorney General here. Let me say a woman 
can compete with anybody on the Court, too, but let him 
decide that. [Laughter] 

But, let us also recognize that in the very highest sense 
the wife, the role of a woman as a wife, as a mother, 
is also a very great profession. And I think Mrs. Eisen. 
hower, in the over 50 years that she was the wife of 
General Eisenhower, so well illustrated that. 

And then in this personal note. I did not know her well 
until the year ’55, and then I knew her very well. I flew to 
Denver then. The General had a heart attack. I talked 
to her and I saw her stand by him, stand with him, com- 
fort him, bring his spirit up. I saw her again when he had 
a stroke. It was a difficult time for him. But she was strong. 
She gave him the strength that he needed and, of course, 
added to the great strength that he already had. And then 
I saw her, too, in those last days, when there was never 
a time she was not by his side. 

A woman, of course, is always proud when she can 
stand by her husband when he is on top, when he is win- 
ning, when things are going well. But when it really mat- 
ters, when a woman really demonstrates that she is a 
great lady is when, like Mamie Eisenhower, she stands by 
her husband when he is going through those difficult days. 

And so tonight, I am very honored on behalf of all of 
you, to wish her “Happy Birthday” and to congratulate 
her for being the great lady she has been through all 
these years. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 11:35 p.m. at the Washington Hilton 
a 
"bend his remarks, the President referred to music by the West 


Point Glee Club and by the Marine Band, under the leadership of 
Lawrence Welk. 


United States-Thai Memorandum of 
Understanding on International 
Narcotics Control 


Remarks of William P. Rogers, Secretary of State, and 
Thanat Khoman, Foreign Minister of Thailand, 
Following Signing of the Memorandum. 

September 28, 1971 

















Mr. ZiEGLerR. On September 7, we announced the forma- 
tion of a Cabinet Committee on International Narcotic 
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Control and at that time Secretary Rogers reported to you 
on the discussions of several ad hoc meetings which had 
taken place. 

This morning the Cabinet Committee held its first for- 
mal meeting and at the conclusion of that meeting the 
Memorandum of Understanding was signed by the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and Thailand. 

Secretary Rogers is here to make that announcement to 
you, together with the Foreign Minister of Thailand, 
Thanat Khoman. They will make a statement to you and 
then any questions that you may have following that, Mr. 
Krogh and I will be here to take. 

Mr. Secretary. 

SecrRETARY Rocers. Thank you, Mr. Ziegler. 

Mr. Foreign Minister, Mr. Ambassador: 

It is my special pleasure to join today with the distin- 
guished Foreign Minister of Thailand, His Excellency 
Thanat Khoman, in the signing of a Memorandum of 
Understanding on International Narcotics Control. It is 
a significant symbol of our willingness to cooperate in this 
critical area toward the achievement of mutual grounds 
and the first executive agreement of its kind dealing with 
the control of drugs. 

I am confident that our Memorandum of Understand- 
ing will provide the framework for major joint efforts in 
suppressing illegal traffic in dangerous drugs. 

The United States looks forward to working together 
with the Government of Thailand on specific projects 
growing out of our agreement today which will contribute 
in a meaningful way to the eventual elimination of drug 
addiction and abuse. 

I should like to express my personal gratitude to His 
Excellency Thanat Khoman for his most cooperative ef- 
forts leading to this Memorandum of Understanding and 
for his presence here today. 

In this morning’s meeting, the Cabinet Committee dis- 
cussed other significant steps which have been taken in 
our determined efforts for an effective international drug 
control program. 

Last week, for example, the Royal Government of Laos 
promulgated a rigorous new antinarcotics measure which, 
for the first time in Laotian history will prohibit the grow- 
ing, processing, trading, and use of opium, morphine, and 
heroin in the Kingdom. 

This step by the Government of Prince Souvanna 
Phouma will provide the basis for further joint efforts by 
our two Governments to eliminate the use of heroin and 
other opiates in the Kingdom. 

Finally, we will announce later this morning plans for 
Secretary Hardin to visit Turkey shortly, heading a high 
level team of experts who will work with the Turkish 
authorities on programs of adjustment required when 
Poppy cultivation ends in 1972. This program, announced 
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by the Prime Minister of Turkey earlier this year, is, like 
the new Laotian program and the agreement we have 
signed today with the Thai Government, a model of 
responsible leadership by governments and men deter- 
mined to stamp out the international evil of drug 
trafficking. 

Thank you very much. 

I would like to ask the very distinguished Foreign 
Minister of Thailand to say a word or two. 

ForeicN Minister THANAT. Thank you, Mr. 
Secretary. 

Mr. Ziegler, ladies and gentlemen: 

On behalf of the Government of Thailand I should like 
to express the gratification that my colleague and I, Am- 
bassador Sunthorn Hongladarom and I feel, for the possi- 
bility that we have been authorized by the Thai 
Government to sign a Memorandum of Understanding 
with the United States Government. 

The drug problem is a very serious problem, not only 
for our two countries, not only for the United States and 
for Thailand, but indeed, for many countries and perhaps 
for the whole world. 

That is why the Government of Thailand is gratified 
and pleased to be able to cooperate wholeheartedly with 
the United States Government in trying to resolve this 
very serious and very dangerous problem of drug narcotics 
addiction. 

As far as Thailand is concerned, it is less a problem of 
production of dangerous drugs in Thailand as the ques- 
tion of transit of narcotic drugs through Thai territory. 

In any case, whether it is a question of production or 
whether it is a problem of transit, my Government will be 
pleased and will wholeheartedly cooperate with the United 
States Government and other governments concerned in 
trying to resolve this very dangerous problem. 

I should like to say also that the Thai Government has 
agreed to cooperate with the United Nations is trying to 
solve this problem with the assistance from the United 
Nations, as well as from the United States and other 
governments. 

Therefore, I feel that today is a very important oc- 
casion when the basis for the effective cooperation has 
been laid between the United States Government and the 
Thai Government and from now on we hope that effective 
steps and measures will be taken to help resolve and 
relieve the dangerous problem of drug production, of drug 
trafficking, and of addiction. 

I thank you very much. 

Mr. Ziecuer. Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The exchange of remarks began at 11:25 a.m. in the Briefing 
Room at the White House. 

As printed above this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 
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Turkish Agriculture Following Ban on 
Opium Production 


Announcement of the Secretary of Agriculture’s Mission 
to Turkey To Assist in an Agricultural Development 
Program for the Western Anatolia Region. 

September 28, 1971 


The President has directed Secretary of Agriculture 
Clifford M. Hardin to lead a high-level team of experts on 
a mission to advise the Turkish Government on an agricul- 
tural development program for the Western Anatolia 
region, the country’s primary opium growing area. 

The mission follows the President’s pledge of June 30 

to put this country’s best brains at the disposal of Turkey. 
This undertaking was made in response to Turkish Prime 
Minister Nihat Erim’s announcement that poppy cultiva- 
tion would end in 1972—a decision the President called 
a “courageous statesmanlike action.” 
. The team will visit Turkey in response to a request from 
: the Turkish Government and will study the agricultural 
situtation of the seven provinces that produced opium in 
1971, assess the potential for improved agricultural out- 
put and for agro-industries, and provide specific program 
: and policy recommendations for consideration by the Gov- 
| ernment of Turkey. In this connection, the team will pay 
' Particular attention to the economic problems created by 
) the loss of farmers’ income derived from sales of opium 
_ gum, which is used to meet medical needs for morphine 
’ and codeine, and other poppy products. 

In hailing the undertaking by the Government of Tur- 
key, the President noted that for hundreds of years thou- 
sands of Turkish farmers have raised the opium poppy as 
a legitimate cash crop. While permitted to grow poppy for 
export under a United Nations convention, Turkey is one 
of the few opium-cultivating countries where the use of 
opium or heroin as a drug is virtually unknown, the Presi- 
dent noted. 

“Since the opium farmer has little if any knowledge of 
his part in the spread of a frightening international epi- 
demic, a ban on opium production is a particularly diffi- 
cult decision. . . . We know well the importance of the 
agricultural sector of Turkey’s economy and we are pre- 
pared to put at the disposal of the Turkish Government 
our best technical brains to assist Turkey’s program to 
bring about a better life for the Turkish farmer. We are 
proud to assist in a program from which we all will ben- 
efit,” the President said. 

The U.S. group, which will leave early in October for 
Turkey, will include specialists in agricultural production 
economics, livestock, small-scale irrigation, processing and 
marketing, crops and soils, rural credit, agro-industry and 
fertilizer. 

Prior to becoming Secretary of Agriculture, Secretary 
Hardin served as Chancellor of the University of Nebraska 
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(1954-69). Throughout most of that period the univer- 
sity, under an A.I.D. contract, provided assistance to Tur- 
key in the establishment and development of Ataturk 
University in Erzurum, Turkey. 


Disaster Assistance for Oklahoma 


Announcement of Disaster Declaration and 
Authorization of Federal Assistance Following Heavy 
Rains and Flooding. September 28, 1971 


The President today declared a state of disaster for the 
State of Oklahoma. His action enables the use of Federal 
funds for relief and recovery measures in the wake of re- 
cent heavy rains and flooding. 

Oklahoma Governor David Hall had advised the Presi- 
dent that estimates of damage to public and private prop- 
erty in five counties in northeastern Oklahoma and one 
county in southwestern Oklahoma has exceeded $2.5 mil- 
lion and had requested the President declare a disaster for 
Oklahoma. The situation is aggravated by the extended 
drought that persisted in some counties earlier in the year. 

The bulk of the Federal funds available as a result of 
the President’s disaster declaration will be used for the 
restoration of roads and bridges. Additionally, funds will 
be used to provide help for storm victims, for debris clear- 
ance, and for repair of publicly-owned sewer and water 
systems and other property. 

Federal relief activities in Oklahoma are being coor- 
dinated by the Office of Emergency Preparedness. Disas- 
ter specialists from OEP’s Region 6 office in Dallas are 
in the area, working under George Hastings, Regional Di- 
rector. In addition, representatives are on hand from the 
Corps of Engineers, Federal Highway Administration, 
Small Business Administration, and Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency. 


Draft Extension and Military Pay Bill 


Statement by the President Upon Signing the Bill Into 
Law. September 28, 1971 


Today I am signing into law H.R. 6531. This legislation 
achieves two objectives of major significance: 


—It is a significant step toward an all-volunteer armed 
force, as it remedies the longstanding inequities in 
military pay for the lower grades. 

—It introduces important, additional reforms of the 
draft, making it as fair and equitable as possible as 

we progress toward the volunteer force. 
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I am most hopeful that this is the last time a President 
must sign an extension of draft induction authority. Al- 
though it will remain necessary to retain a standby draft 
system in the interest of national security, this administra- 
tion is committed to achieving the reforms in military life 
as well as the public support for our Armed Forces which 
will make possible an end to peacetime conscription. The 
more equitable pay scales provided by this act are essential 
to achieving this goal. 

Much of the money authorized by this bill will be used 
to raise the pay of first-term recruits, whose pay scales 
have been unconscionably low. A married man without 
children who has just completed basic training and lives 
off the military base now receives only $255 a month, 
including his allowances. Under this new law, he will 
receive $450 a month. A single man living on base who 
now receives $149 will receive $299 under this new law. 

By law the pay increases provided in this act are 
subject to the 90-day wage-price freeze. I should further 
point out that under a plan I have previously submitted 
to the Congress the annual comparability pay adjustment 
for the military, like the Federal civilian employees pay 
adjustment, will take effect July 1, 1972, rather than on 
January 1, 1972. However, these short deferrals will not 
materially impair our ability to achieve an all-volunteer 
force. 

I thank the Congress for its cooperation in enacting 
this legislation. In particular, I want to express my own 
gratitude and that of the Nation for the fine leadership of 
Senators John Stennis and Margaret Chase Smith and 
Congressmen F. Edward Hébert and Leslie C. Arends, 
who conducted the most penetrating hearings on the draft 
since 1948, and skillfully guided this legislation to final 
passage. 


‘ note: As enacted, the bill (H.R. 6531) is Public Law 92-129. 


National League of Families of 
American Prisoners and Missing 
in Southeast Asia 


The President’s Remarks at a Dinner Meeting of the 
League. September 28, 1971 


Mrs. North, Mr. Secretary, all of the distinguished guests 
who are at the head table and all of those who are in this 
audience: 

I have spoken in this room many times over the past, 
believe it or not, 24 years, starting as a Congressman. I 
can assure all of you that this brief remark that I will now 
address to you is spoken more from the heart, I think, than 
anything I have ever said before. 





The Secretary of Defense—and I have had an oppor- 
tunity to read his remarks and endorse them—will ad- 
dress you later. He will tell you what we have been doing, 
what we are doing, what we hope to do with regard to the 
great objective in which all of you and all of us are in- 
terested, and that is obtaining the release of all of our 
POW’s and missing in action wherever they may be in 
Southeast Asia. 

But I wish to underline what the Secretary will tell you 
by indicating the personal commitment of the President 
of the United States. As you can imagine, whoever holds 
the Office of the Presidency cannot take upon himself 
all of the various assignments that come across his desk. 
Much must be delegated. 

I want each and every one of you to know, however, 
that from the time in the White House Library, at Christ- 
mastime 1969—I met a group of the wives and one mother 
of some POW’s and missing in action—from that time, as 
the Secretary of Defense can tell you, and the Secretary of 
State can tell you, I have considered the problem of ob- , 
taining the release of our POW’s and missing in action ; 
as being one that has Presidential priority. 

I can assure you that every negotiating channel—and ; 
now I say something here that I am sure all of you will . 
understand—including many private channels that have 
not yet been disclosed, have been pursued, are being pur- 
sued, and will be pursued. 

I can assure you that with regard to this problem, too, 
that whenever any matter comes to the attention of the 
Secretary of Defense or the Secretary of State, from a 
Senator or Congressman or the rest, it is brought to my 
desk and we run out the lead, whatever it may be. 

You know the tragedy we have found so often—hopes 
raised and then dashed, because we are dealing here with 
a Savage enemy, one who have no concern for humani- 
tarian ideals. 

But on the other hand, we believe that it is essential to 
check every possible lead; we don’t care where it comes 
from. We are doing that, I have personally ordered that, 
and we will continue to do so. And I believe that we will 
eventually succeed in our goal. That is my commitment 
that I make to all of you. 

Now, I have delayed your dinner too long, but I would 
like to add one other rather personal note. Many times 
when I travel around the country, people—particularly 
young people that are in school—will say, “You know, Mr. 
President, that must be a terribly awesome responsibility 
to serve as President of the United States.” And people 
sometimes feel that all of the great burdens of the world 
are on the shoulders of the President and that the respon- 
sibilities are indeed awe inspiring. I would be less than 
candid if I were not to say the responsibilities were heavy. 

But let me tell you something: Any day that I some- 
times feel that it has been a rather hard day, and that I 
have had to make some real tough decisions, and that I 
haven’t had very much support, and any time I begin 











to feel a bit sorry for myself, I think back to that day just 
before Christmas in ’69. 

I think of airports where children have come up and 
said, ““My daddy is missing in action.” I think of the wives 
that I have seen and the mothers and the rest. I think of 
their courage and what they have done and what they 
have given for their country, and then I realize my job 
isn’t all that hard. 

I am just so proud of how great you have been and I 
am not going to let you down. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 7:15 p.m. at the Statler-Hilton Hotel. 


Presidential Medal of Freedom 
for Manlio Brosio 


The President’s Remarks Upon Presenting the Medal 
to the Secretary General of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, With Mr. Brosio’s Response. 

September 29, 1971 


Tue Presment. Ladies and gentlemen, in this room 
are men and women who have had an enormous interest 
for over 25 years in NATO, and consequently who will 
well understand why we have selected the Secretary Gen- 
eral as the first man in this administration to receive the 
Medal of Freedom, other than, of course, an American. 
The Medal of Freedom, as a matter of fact, Mr. Secre- 
_ tary General, has been presented only to three others than 
those who are American citizens. In presenting it to you 
today, I think that I would like to be permitted a personal 
word. 

It is the Medal of Freedom, and freedom and NATO 
- certainly go very well together, because when we think 
of NATO—why it was set up, what it has accomplished— 
it has been a great instrument in support and defense of 
freedom. The Medal today, however, in view of your 
service, and in view of what NATO has done for 25 years, 
and what it will do and can do in the future, could be 
described as the Medal of Peace. 

In presenting it to you, it could very well be described 
as the Medal of Peace, because for 25 years NATO’s 
strength has never been used and has never been main- 
tained for the purpose of threatening the peace, but always 
to keep the peace, and NATO continues to be strong and 
will be kept strong for peace and for freedom. 

All of us who know the Secretary General, who knew 
him before he became Secretary General and before he 
served—longer in that position than anyone else who has 
held that position—know of his labors in the cause of 
peace through the years, the years that he was Ambassador 
to this country, the years that he was Ambassador to the 
Soviet Union and to other major countries, one of the 
truly great diplomats of the world, a man who has given 
his public life to the service of peace, and then capped 
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it finally as Secretary General for NATO, an instrument 
for peace, of course, as well as an instrument for freedom. 

So it is with very great pride, as representing the people 
of the United States, as a member of the NATO com- 
munity, but also pride personally as one who has been 
privileged to know the Secretary General for almost 20 
years, to make this presentation today of the Medal of 
Freedom. I shall read the citation now. 

“The President of the United States of America awards 
this Presidential Medal of Freedom to Manlio Brosio. 

A distinguished diplomat, he has nobly served freedom 
in the world as Secretary General of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. He has won the highest respect in 
his untiring work for both defense and detente, and he 
has performed his task with exceptional skill, perseverance, 
and fairness. In his dedication to the cause of comity 
among nations, Manlio Brosio has demonstrated that 
those who work to keep the peace are as blessed as the 
peacemakers.” 


SECRETARY GENERAL Brosio. Mr. President: 


I am honored, happy, and proud of this distinction you 
have awarded to me more than I could ever say. It is for 
me an undeserved and, in any case, an unexpected privi- 
lege to receive the Medal of Freedom after the few Euro- 
peans who have already received it, and alongside such 
personalities as Paul Henri Spaak and Jean Monnet, two 
names which represent, in my mind, the highest virtue 
and merit of great European and great Atlantic men toa 
degree which I have always admired and by far never 
reached. 

Another special reason of satisfaction for me is to receive 
this award from you, Mr. President, and as far as I know, 
as the first European to whom you have presented it. 
You know, Mr. President, that our acquaintance is not 
recent. You mentioned it. It goes back to the time when, 
in ’55, you were Vice President, and after those 6 years of 
my mission as Ambassador of Italy in Washington, to the 
intermediate 7 years in which you were preparing your 
comeback, and our relationship continued. 

In all that time, my admiration and trust in you has 
never failed, and in these last years of Presidential respon- 
sibility, facing tremendous world and national problems, 
old and new, it has never diminished. Indeed, it has in- 
creased with the size of your difficulties and of your 
statesmanlike courage. 

So my thanks to you today are genuine, and strength- 
ened by a personal touch which I hope you appreciate. 
But I believe that the deepest reason for my satisfaction 
today is my conviction that your generous gesture is di- 
rected not only, and perhaps not mainly, toward a man 
worthy or unworthy, as he may be, but to an institution 
and to a policy. I see it as a reaffirmation of fidelity and 
attachment to the Atlantic Alliance as the main founda- 
tion of the foreign policy of the United States and of free 
Europe. 
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Of this fidelity and attachment, you have given during 
your term of office repeated demonstrations in deeds and 
in significant gestures. Your first visit to Europe at the 
very beginning of your term in 1969 was to Brussels and 
to the seat and the Council of NATO. Later on, when the 
problems of the Mediterranean and of American forces 
in Europe required your attention, you met with us in 
Naples and reassured us of your unfailing support. 

Now, as I withdraw from NATO, you have chosen 
to stress again the basic importance of the links the United 
States has with it. This is most appropriate in a moment 
of great hopes and of great uncertainty in our Western 
free world. The might of the Warsaw Pact is growing. 
The trade and monetary difficulties within the free world 
are now at a serious turning point. The situation in the 
Middle East is difficult, and in the Far East is obscure. 
The third world is anxious and restless. 

At the same time, we are today as near as we have 
ever been to the promising possibility of real negotiations 
and honest understanding between East and West and 
Europe, which requires all our good will and our attention. 

In these critical moments, critical in a positive, no less 
and indeed even more than in a disturbing sense, the 
link between Europe and North America remains vital 
and decisive. We must overcome our differences and draw 
from their settlement a stronger basis for pursuing and 
accomplishing together our unfulfilled mission of civiliza- 
tion: peace and freedom. 

I am stepping down today, a small wheel in a continu- 
ing movement, which can easily be replaced. Your recog- 
nition will remain with me not only as a cherished 
memory, but as a pledge for all of us, a pledge of loyalty 
and solidarity between Americans and Europeans. 

Thank you very much. 

Tue PresweNt. Ladies and gentlemen, I know that 
all of you would like to meet and congratulate the Secre- 
tary General. We will be glad to receive you, those who 
can work it into your schedule, at the entrance to the 
State Dining Room at this time. 

Thank you very much. 


note: The President spoke at 11:25 a.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. 


Office of Emergency Preparedness 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Elmer F. Bennett To Be Assistant Director. 
September 29, 1971 


_ The President today announced his intention to nom- 
mate Elmer F. Bennett to be Assistant Director of the 
Office of Emergency Preparedness. He will succeed 
Nils A. Boe who was appointed a Judge of the United 
States Customs Court on August 10, 1971, and desig- 
nated Chief Judge of the Court September 28, 1971. 
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Since May 1970, Bennett has been General Counsel 
and Special Assistant for oil and energy matters to the 
Director of OEP. From 1966 to 1970, he was General 
Counsel and Assistant to the Director of the Public Land 
Law Review Commission. 

A partner in the law firm of Ely, Duncan and Bennett 
in Washington, D.C., from 1961 to 1966, Bennett has 
also held a variety of positions in the Department of the 
Interior. He was appointed Solicitor of the Department 
in 1958 and served in that capacity until 1961. 

Bennett was born in Longmont, Colo., on Septem- 
ber 17, 1917. He is a graduate of Colorado State College 
of Education (A.B., 1938) and Stanford University Law 
School (LL.B., 1941). He is a member of the American 
Bar Association and has served as chairman of the ABA 
Section of Natural Resources Law. 

Married to the former Gertrude Turner, Bennett is the 
father of two children. He resides in Sumner, Md. 


Highway and Traffic Safety Programs 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
Annual Reports on Administration of the Highway 
Safety Act of 1966 and the National Traffic and 

Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966. 

September 29, 1971 


To the Congress of the United States: 


Safety on the Nation’s roads and highways is a subject 
which affects virtually our entire population. Everyone 
who drives or who rides in a motor vehicle, everyone who 
walks on and crosses the roadways has a very high stake in 
the promotion of traffic safety. But safety measures and 
remedial programs can succeed only if they have the active 
support of governments at every level, of business and in- 
dustry, and of the general public. 

In previous years, two reports have been submitted to 
the Congress which separately described the administra- 
tion of the two principal laws in this important area: the 
National Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 
1966 and the Highway Safety Act of 1966. This year a 
single general summary report has been prepared concern- 
ing the operation of these laws. Two separate, supplemen- 
tary volumes—one for each of the laws—contain addi- 
tional and more detailed information. 

It is my hope that the Highway Safety and the Traffic 
and Motor Vehicle Safety Annual Reports for 1970 will 
do much to increase public understanding of this pervasive 
menace to life, limb, and property. The summary report 
in particular tells a great deal about what must be done 
to fight this danger. It discusses the enormous toll of high- 
way accidents in both human and financial terms, and in- 
dicates some favorable effects of remedies instituted since 
the 1966 legislation was passed. In addition, it describes 
the lifesaving nature of programs which are now receiving 





priority attention, tells about the major efforts in 1970 to 
develop and enforce motor vehicle safety standards, and 
reports on efforts to expand and improve State highway 
safety programs in accordance with Federal standards. 
The report also touches on some of the basic research proj- 
ects which are advancing the technology of automotive 
and highway safety. 

As I transmit these Reports to the Congress, I emphasize 
again the commitment of this Administration to advance 
the cause of highway safety. With the cooperation of the 
Congress, we can continue to make great strides in this 
critical field. 

RicHarp Nixon 
The White House 
September 29, 1971 


NOTE: The reports are entitled: 

“Highway and Traffic Safety 1970, U.S. Department of Transpor- 
tation, National Highway Traffic Safety Administration,” (Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 54 pp.). 

“1970 Report on Activities Under the Highway Safety Act,” 
(Government Printing Office, 50 pp. and appendices). 

“1970 Report on Activities Under the National Traffic & Motor 
Vehicle Safety Act,” (Government Printing Office, 60 pp. and ap- 
pendices). 


Renegotiation Board 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Richard T. 
Burress as Member and Chairman of the Board. 
September 29, 1971 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Richard T. Burress, of Mohican Hills, Md., to be a 
member of the Renegotiation Board. He will succeed 
William Henry Harrison who has resigned. 

The President also announced his intention to desig- 
nate Burress as Chairman of the Board upon his confirma- 
tion by the Senate, succeeding Lawrence *E. Hartwig. 
Hartwig has resigned as Chairman effective upon the 
appointment of a successor, but has agreed to continue 
as a member of the Board. He is one of the original ap- 
pointees to the Board having been appointed by Presi- 
dent Truman on October 2, 1951. He has served as Chair- 
man since his designation by President Kennedy on 
April 12, 1961. 

Burress joined the White House staff in February 1969, 
as Deputy Counsel to the President to work with Dr. 
Arthur F. Burns, Counsellor to the President in the de- 
velopment of administration domestic programs and poli- 
cies. He became Deputy Assistant to the President for 
Domestic Affairs in November 1969. 

From 1965 to 1969, Mr. Burress was staff director of the 
Republican Policy Committee of the U.S. House of 
Representatives and counsel to the House Republican 
Conference and the Platform Committee of the 1968 
Republican National Convention. He was Minority Ser- 
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geant at Arms of the House in the 90th and 9g 
Congresses. 

He previously was Minority Counsel of the House Com. 
mittee on Education and Labor, attorney and labor rela. 
tions representative of Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
in California, Deputy Assistant General Counsel of the 
National Labor Relations Board, in the private practice of 
law, and a Special Agent of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. He is a Marine Corps veteran of Iwo Jima in 
World War II, discharged a first lieutenant. 

Burress was born in Omaha, Nebr., on December 2, 
1922. He received his J.D. degree from the Law School of 
the University of Iowa, his LL.M. from the Graduate 
School of Law of New York University, and his B.A. 
degree from the University of Omaha. He was admitted 
to practice before the United States Supreme Court in 
1954, and is a member of the bars of Iowa, California, 
and the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Burress and his wife, the former Jan Eaton, live in 
Mohican Hills in Montgomery County, Md. They have 
two daughters. 

The Board, consisting of five members nominated by 
the President, was established by Public Law 9 of the 
82d Congress on March 23, 1951 (Renegotiation Act of 
1951). Its purpose is to eliminate excessive profits derived 
by contractors and subcontractors in connection with the 
national defense program. 


United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees Program 


Announcement of Designation of Charles S. Rhyne, 
Chairman of the U.S. Delegation to the 22d Session of 
the Program, as the President’s Personal Representative 
With the Rank of Special Ambassador. 

September 29, 1971 


The President today announced that he has designated 
Charles S. Rhyne, who was appointed by the Secre- 
tary of State to serve as Chairman of the U.S. Delega- 
tion to the 22d Session of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees Program, to serve during this 
session as his Personal Representative with the rank of 
Special Ambassador. Rhyne will be attending and par- 
ticipating in the special ceremonies at the session which 
will commemorate the 20th anniversary of that program. 
The session will be held October 4-13, 1971, at Geneva, 
Switzerland, on the occasion of the 20th anniversary of 
the establishment of the High Commissioner’s Office. 

Rhyne is a former president of the American Bar As- 
sociation (1957-58) and currently is a senior partner in 
the firm of Rhyne and Rhyne, Washington, D.C. A 
graduate of Duke and George Washington Universities 
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and a practicing attorney since 1937, he is president of the 
World Peace Through Law Center, which he was 
instrumental in founding, and has presided over inter- 
national legal conferences including the Conference on 
World Peace Through Law at Belgrade, Yugoslavia, 
last July. 

Born June 23, 1912, in Charlotte, N.C., Rhyne holds 
the Freedom Foundation’s George Washington Award, 
the Grotius Peace Award, the National Bar Association’s 
C. Francis Stratford Award, and the gold medal of the 
American Bar Association. He also served as a member 
of the President’s Commission for the Observance of 
the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of the United Nations. 

Rhyne is married and the father of two children. 
He resides in the District of Columbia. 

Francis L. (Frank) Kellogg, Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of State for Refugee and Migration Affairs, 
will serve as Alternate United States Representative to 
the Geneva session. 

The United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR) directs humanitarian programs for the care 
and reestablishment of refugees, with operations in Eu- 
rope, Africa, Asia, and Latin America; his office serves 
as focal point for the current international relief effort 
in behalf of East Pakistani refugees. The Executive 
Committee, authorized by the United Nations General 
Assembly in 1957, advises the High Commissioner, ap- 
proves projects, and authorizes appeals for funds. The 
Committee consists of 31 nations including the United 
States, chosen by the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council (ECOSOC) on the basis of demonstrated 
interest in and devotion to solution of the problems of 
refugees. 


International Monetary Fund 


The President’s Remarks at a White House Reception 
for Officials Attending a Washington Meeting 
of the Fund. September 29, 1971 


Mr. Secretary and ladies and gentlemen: 


I hope you will not allow these microphones to frighten 
you into thinking that after all the speeches you have 
been hearing, you are going to hear a long one as you are 
standing here in the East Room of the White House. 

_But I did want this opportunity to welcome you offi- 
cially as those who have come to this historic meeting, 
before having the chance to greet each of you personally 
on this occasion. 

I have just been reading some notes with regard to 
meetings of the Fund that have taken place over the 
years. It is always, perhaps, difficult to try to compare 
one year with another. I think, however, that in terms 
of the great issues that are involved, it might well be said 
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that this meeting, in terms of what follows, in terms of 
what is built for the future, could well prove to be the 
most important meeting that has occurred since over 
25 years ago, or approximately 25 years ago. 

The reasons for that, I think, are quite obvious to all 
of you as world statesmen: the fact that the world has 
changed so much in the past 25 years. I was just thinking, 
for example, when I was greeting the Emperor of Japan in 
Anchorage the other day, that over half of the world’s 
people, approximately 60 percent, had been born since 
World War II. Half of all the people in the world now 
living were born since World War II. Over half of the 
nations in existence in the world today have come into 
being since World War II. 

I think we should also, perhaps, agree that, as we look 
at the situation now, compared to what it was then, and 
even 10, 15 years ago, that today the dangers of war on 
a world scale are significantly less than they have been. 
The challenges of peace, therefore, have significantly in- 
creased. They have increased in ways that we should all 
be very happy about, in many ways at least: the fact 
that nations that were devastated by war now are strong 
and vigorous competitors of other nations in the world; 
the fact that new nations are beginning to develop eco- 
nomic strength with cooperation and assistance from 
older ones. 

All of this means that the situation that the world con- 
fronts today is totally different than the one it was con- 
fronted with 25 years ago when the United States had over 
half of the world’s production, with only 7 percent of 
the world’s people. 

Now, turning to the role of the United States today, 
and without just indulging in the glittering generalities 
that you expect on such occasions, let me simply say with 
all of the sincerity at my command that as one who came 
to Congress 25 years ago, who supported the Marshall 
Plan, who has supported reciprocal trade, who believes in 
the world role of the United States, who has traveled to 
more countries in the world than anyone who has ever 
served in this office, that I believe that the United States, 
for its own interest as well as for the world interest, must 
play a forthcoming and constructive role in international 
affairs. 

I would be less than candid if I were not to say that 
there is a growing and disturbing isolationism developing 
in our country because of the burden that America has 
carried, because of two wars that we have fought since 
World War II, because of other developments in world 
affairs. But whatever you may read about what the atti- 
tudes of people may be with regard to the desire to build 
new barriers for trade, with regard to the desire for the 
United States to lay down the burden or lay down at least 
a great part of the burden that we bear militarily and in 
terms of foreign assistance around the world, with regard 
to the idea that the United States should turn its attention 
almost exclusively to the problems within and forget 
the problems without, those are not views that I share. 
They are not views that are shared by the Secretary. They 








are not views that are shared, I trust, by the leaders of 
both major parties in this country. 

We believe in the international role. We believe that 
one of the reasons we have come so far in the world in 
the past 25 years is because the United States has been 
willing to play a role. We trust that we can continue to 
play it. 

Now, of course, we come to the present situation. You 
wonder, after these words, how was it possible that we 
have taken the action that we have on the international 
front. The reason that we have taken those actions I do 
not and should not try to go into in detail before such a 
sophisticated group, except very simply to say that we 
have taken those actions because if the United States is 
to play a world role and not turn inward, the United 
States must be strong and sound economically. 

A weak United States will be isolationist without ques- 
tion. A strong United States will continue to play a role 
that is responsible in the world. That is the reason that 
I had to take some of these actions, actions that I know 
were distressing to some of you, but actions that we felt 
were essential to strengthen the position of the United 
States so that we could continue to be as forthcoming in 
world affairs in the future as we have in the past. 

Looking to the future, you can be assured of our coop- 
eration in reducing barriers of trade, rather than raising 
them; our cooperation in sharing the burden, and sharing 
it fairly with others, of free world defense; our coopera- 
tion, also, in the area in which you, of course, are so expert, 
in the area of international monetary affairs. 

On that score, I can only add one perhaps interesting 
anecdote. Perhaps most Americans’ favorite humorist, 
at least that was as far as the 19th century was concerned, 
was Mark Twain. And he had something, usually, to 
say about virtually everybody in our society, something 
that was quite appropriate about lawyers, politicians, 
and also about bankers. This was his description of a 
banker: 

He said, “A banker is someone who will loan you his 
umbrella when the sun is shining and ask for it back when 
it’s raining.” 

Now, let me say, we understand that at this particular 
period there will be hard bargaining between bankers rep- 
resenting other countries and our own. And that is all to 
the good. I think a banker does no favor to a borrower 
by making a bad loan. It appears that it is a favor, but 
in the end the banker is right in insisting on responsibility 
and the ability to pay. 

It certainly does not mean that we are going to have 
a sound structure for the future if it is based on simply 
going back to one that has broken down from time to 
time. The measures we have taken are temporary. How 
long temporary is depends upon what we want to come 
up with. If we want to go to another temporary system, 
it would be very, very short; but if we want to build 
permanently for the future and build well, then we 
must have that kind of discussion in which all sides bar- 
gain hard in their own interest—we expect you to, we 
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expect to—and then have an understanding which is in 
all of our mutual interest. It can be done and it will be 
done. 

One final thought: I just concluded a meeting with the 
Foreign Secretary of the Soviet Union. And it was a very 
constructive meeting—however, a meeting which as we 
both recognize, still discussed many differences that we 
have and will continue to have. But as I thought of that 
meeting. I thought back to the time when so many in 
this world immediately after World War II talked about 
one world politically. That is something that is not going 
to happen, not in our time and probably it should not 
happen because of the differences that people have and 
will inevitably have in their political systems, their eco- 
nomic systems, what they want, what kind of govern- 
ment they want. 

But while that may not happen, certainly, as we look 
at the free world today, as we look at Europe, as we 
look at Latin America, we look at Africa, we look at the 
rim of nations around Asia, the mainland of Asia, we 
can think of the possibility of one world economically. 
And as we move toward one world economically, one 
world which is highly competitive, but with rules of the 
game which are fair to all, this means that those political 
differences that otherwise would divide us can be substan- 
tially reduced. 

What has happened in Europe—free Europe—over 
the past 25 years has eloquently demonstrated that. So, 
I say to you: I greet you today as bankers, as great ex- 
perts in this field. I know that you will build well for the 
next 25 years as you have built well for the past 25. I 
can assure you, as you help to develop this new monetary 
system, you are not only doing something which is good 
for international finance, but you are making an immeas- 
urable contribution to world peace. 

Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 5:29 p.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. 


National Advisory Council 
on Adult Education 


Announcement of Appointment of Five Members. 
September 30, 1971 


The President today announced the appointment of 
the following persons to be members of the National Advis- 
ory Council on Adult Education for the terms indicated: 


For the remainder of the term expiring July 10, 1973 

Joun N. La Corte, of Brooklyn, N.Y., associated with New York 
Life Insurance Company, U.S. Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany, and Continental Insurance Company since 1937, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. He succeeds William G. Milliken, who has resigned. 

For terms expiring July 10, 1974 : 

Mrs. SAMvEL Hopkins, of Baltimore, Md., homemaker and active 
in civic affairs, Baltimore, Md. Mrs. Hopkins is being 
reappointed. 
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Marjorie J. TRomBLA, of El Dorado, Kans., partner, Trombla’s 
Jewelers, El Dorado, Kans. Mrs. Trombla is being 
reappointed. 

Wiu1am P. Miter, of New Concord, Ohio, president, Muskingum 
College, New Concord, Ohio. He succeeds Eric Hoffer, whose 
term has expired. 

James E. STRATTEN, of San Francisco, Calif., Chief, Division of 
Apprenticeship Standards, Department of Industrial Relations, 
State of California, San Francisco, Calif. He succeeds J. Harry 
Smith, whose term has expired. 

The National Advisory Council on Adult Education 
was established by P.L. 91-230 of April 13, 1970 and 
consists of 15 members appointed by the President for 
staggered terms. The Council advises the Commissioner 
of Education in the preparation of general regulations 
and with respect to policy matters arising in the ad- 
ministration of adult education. The Council submits 
an annual report to the President for transmittal to the 
Congress. 

The current Chairman of the Council is Leonard R. 
Hill of Nebraska. 


United States Ambassador 
to Mauritania 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Richard W. 
Murphy of Virginia. September 30, 1971 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Richard W. Murphy of McLean, Va., as United 
States Ambassador to Mauritania. Murphy is a career 
Foreign Service officer serving with the Department of 
State since 1955. He is currently serving as Country Direc- 
tor in the Office of Arab Peninsula Affairs and has held 
assignments in Syria, Saudi Arabia, and Jordan. 

Murphy was born on July 29, 1929, in Boston, Mass. 
He received a B.A. at Harvard University in 1951 and 
an A.B. at Cambridge University in 1953. He speaks 
French and Arabic. He served in the United States Army 
from 1953 through 1955. 

Mr. Murphy was the recipient of the Department of 
State’s Superior Honor Award in 1968. 

He is married to the former Anne Cook, and they have 
three children, Katherine, Elizabeth, and Richard. 


General Advisory Committee, 
United States Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Four 
Members. September 30, 1971 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate four persons to be members of the General Advisory 
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Committee of the United States Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency. They are: 





RosBert ELLswortu, of Potomac, Md., President of Lazard Freres 
(New York) International and former U.S. Ambassador to 
NATO. He will succeed William Casey, who has resigned. 

Joun A. McCone, of San Marion, Calif., California business execu- 
tive and former Director of the Central Intelligence Agency. 
He will succeed Cyrus Vance, who has resigned. 

Georce A. SMATHERS, of Key Biscayne, Fla., former United States 
Senator, Key Biscayne, Fla. He will succeed Peter Peterson, who 
has resigned. 

EARLE GitMoRE WHEELER, general, USA retired, Martinsburg, 
W. Va. He will succeed Douglas Dillon, who has resigned. 

The General Advisory Committee is a continuing com- 
mittee created by the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Act of 1961 to advise the President, the Secretary of State, 
and the Disarmament Director respecting matters affect- 
ing arms control, disarmament and world peace. Its Chair- 
man, Mr. John J. McCloy, has headed the Committee 
since its inception. He was chairman of the Chase Man- 
hattan Bank and served as U.S. High Commissioner for 
Germany from 1949 to 1952. 

As established by law, the Committee consists of not 
more than 15 members appointed by the President with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. The Committee’s 
other 10 members include leading figures from business, 
labor, public affairs, and science: I. W. Abel of Pennsyl- 
vania; Harold Brown of California; William C. Foster 
of Washington, D.C.; Kermit Gordon of Washington, 
D.C.; James R. Killian, Jr. of Massachusetts; John J. 
McCloy of New York; Lauris Norstad of Ohio; J. P. 
Ruina of Massachusetts; Dean Rusk of Washington, D.C.; 
William W. Scranton of Pennsylvania; and John Archi- 
bald Wheeler of New Jersey. 


Convention on International 
Civil Aviation 


The President’s Message to the Senate Transmitting a 
Protocol to the Convention for Advice and Consent 
to Ratification. September 30, 1971 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and consent of the 
Senate to ratification, I transmit herewith a certified copy 
of a protocol dated at New York, March 12, 1971, relat- 
ing to an amendment to the Convention on International 
Civil Aviation. 

The protocol, embodying a proposed amendment to 
Article 50(a) of the convention, enlarges the membership 
of the Council of the International Civil Aviation Orga- 
nization from 27 to 30. 

I also transmit herewith, for the information of the 
Senate, the report of the Secretary of State regarding the 
protocol. 

RicHarD NIxon 
The White House 
September 30, 1971 











National Corporation for 
Housing Partnerships 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Walter 
James Hodges To Be a Member of the Board of 
Directors of the Corporation. 

September 30, 1971 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Walter James Hodges, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the National Corporation for Housing 
Partnerships for the term expiring October 27, 1972. This 
position will be filled for the first time upon Hodges’ 
confirmation by the Senate. 

Since May 1970, Hodges has been president, principal, 
and director of the Fairmac Management and Financial 
Services Corporation, a development corporation with 
offices in Arlington, Va. He is also vice president and 
general manager of the Fairmac Corporation of Delaware. 

Hodges joined Fairmac in 1959, as assistant to the presi- 
dent and in 1961, became its general manager. From 1966 
to 1968, he was vice president, in charge of operations. 
From 1956 to 1958, he was with the Hotel Corporation 
of America in Cleveland, Ohio, first as director of pur- 
chasing and then as assistant manager. 

Born in Chicago, IIl., on July 29, 1933, Hodges grad- 
uated from several hotel management and auditing 
courses in Cleveland and studied accounting and business 
law while serving in the U.S. Navy (1951-1954). During 
the period he has been with Fairmac, he has also engaged 
on his own in the organizational development of industrial 
and residential real estate. 

He is a member of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, a former vice president of the National 
Apartment Owners’ Association, and a member of the 
Washington Metropolitan Board of Trade. 

Hodges is married and the father of two children. He 
and his family reside in Arlington, Virginia. 

The National Corporation for Housing Partnerships 
is a private corporation authorized by the Housing and 
Urban Development Act of 1968. The Corporation was 
created to encourage maximum participation by private 
investors in programs and projects to provide low- and 
moderate-income housing. It is authorized by law to build 
or rehabilitate housing and related facilities for low- and 
moderate-income families and to buy, manage, and lease 

property in connection with these undertakings. 

The incorporators who also served as the initial Board 
of Directors were appointed by President Johnson Sep- 
tember 28, 1968. October 28, 1970, at the first annual 
meeting of the stockholders, 12 members were elected by 
them to serve on the Board with three Presidential ap- 
pointees. Upon his confirmation, Hodges will join Ray A. 
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Watt of California and Peter Bertoglio of California as 


the President’s appointments to the Board. Watt and 
Bertoglio were appointed December 22, 1970. 

The Board of Directors of the Corporation elects its 
own Chairman at its annual meetings. The current Chair. 
man is Carter L. Burgess. 


National Newspaperboy Day, 1971 


Proclamation 4085. September 30, 1971 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 

This day affords an opportunity to pay tribute to the 
one million American newspaperboys—who every day 
travel more than a million miles and distribute more 
than 62 million newspapers, by their diligence earning 
some $600 million each year for themselves and, in many 
cases, as a help to their families. 

Besides developing sound work habits, these young 
businessmen—chiefly between the ages of 12 and 15— 
learn early how to be contributing members of society, 
acquiring habits of independence and punctuality and 
a sense of responsibility. Newspaperboys are seldom de- 
linquents. They are busy, and busy boys have neither 
the time nor the inclination to get into trouble. They are 
good citizens. 

The roster of former newspaperboys reads like a Who’s 
Who of successful businessmen, statesmen, government 
officials, performing artists, clergymen, doctors and law- 
yers. A partial listing includes Ralph Bunche, Tom C. 
Clark, Bing Crosby, Bob Considine, Richard Cardinal 
Cushing, Jack Dempsey, Jimmy Durante, Dwight Eisen- 
hower, Ernie Ford, John Glenn, Herbert Hoover, J. Edgar 
Hoover, Bob Hope, John W. McCormack, Charles Percy, 
David Sarnoff, Alan Shepard, Red Skelton, Ed Sullivan 
and John Wayne. 

Without newspaperboys, freedom of the press would 
be more an ideal than a reality. Since the newspaperboy 
is the actual link between publisher and reader, he gives 
practical expression to this basic American right. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHarp Nixon, President of 
the United States of America, do hereby designate Satur- 
day, October 16, 1971, as National Newspaperboy Day. 
I urge the citizens of this Nation to honor American 
newspaperboys for their significant contribution to the 
civic, social and economic good of the United States. 

In Wrrness WuHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this thirtieth day of September, in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred seventy-one, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the one hundred ninety- 
sixth. 

RicHARD NIXON. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 12:03 pm, 
October 1, 1971] 
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Assistance for East Pakistan 


Statement by the President Upon Requesting 
Appropriation for Relief and Rehabilitation 
of Refugees and for Humanitarian Relief. 
October 1 , 1 97 1 


I am today requesting the Congress to appropriate 
additional funds to meet human needs in South Asia. The 
United States has been deeply concerned over the situa- 
tion in South Asia, both on humanitarian grounds and 
because of the implications for peace. 

Recent events in East Pakistan, compounding the 
destruction on natural disasters, have led to widespread 
human suffering. Unchecked, this situation could drift 
toward greater disaster in the form of famine or even war. 
It is a primary objective of the administration to relieve 
suffering and help avert such a situation. 

Acting on its mandate as the conscience of the world 
community, the United Nations, under the leadership of 
the Secretary General, has focused concern on the plight 
of those who are caught in this situation. Through its 
special missions in Dacca and New Delhi, the United 
Nations has also provided the operational framework for 
channeling relief supplies to the millions who need them 
both in India and in East Pakistan. 

Many countries and private donors are responding to 
this enormous challenge. The United States has already 
provided substantial amounts of food and foreign ex- 
change to support the programs of the United Nations 
in aid of the millions of refugees in India and the mil- 
lions who could face starvation in East Pakistan. 

But more needs to be done by the United States and by 
other donors. The costs of dealing with this problem 
through this fiscal year are expected to be over a billion 
dollars. Far beyond the means of India and Pakistan. The 
House of Representatives early recognized the need for 
unusual humanitarian relief for South Asia and on Au- 
gust 3, 1971, authorized $100 million in additional funds 
under the Foreign Assistance Act. Since that time, how- 
ever, the magnitude of the need has grown. It is also im- 
portant that we be able to play our proper role promptly 
if contingencies in the relief operation arise. 

I therefore urge that, in addition to completing action 
on the House initiative, the Congress authorize and ap- 
propriate an additional sum of $150 million for the relief 
and rehabilitation of refugees from East Pakistan and 
for humanitarian relief in East Pakistan under the For- 
ign Assistance Act. Together with food supplied under 
Public Law 480, these funds will enable us to do our 
share in mitigating the effects of this human crisis, and 


thus help avert the deeper tragedies that all too easily 
could follow. 


Note: The statement was released at Key Biscayne, Fla. 


United States Ambassador to 
Upper Volta 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Donald B. 
Easum of Virginia. October 1, 1971 


The President announced today his intention to nom- 
inate Donald B. Easum to be United States Ambassador 
to Upper Volta. Easum, a career Foreign Service officer, 
has been Staff Director of the Interdepartmental Group 
for Inter-American Affairs since 1970. In Ouagadougou 
he will succeed Ambassador William E. Schaufele, Jr., 
who has been reassigned as Senior Adviser to the Perma- 
nent Representative, United States Mission to the United 
Nations. 

Easum was born on August 27, 1923, in Culver, Ind. 
He graduated from the University of Wisconsin in 1947 
with a B.A. degree and earned M.P.A. (1950) and 
PA.D. (1953) degrees at Princeton University. From 
1950 to 1951 he studied at London University as a Ful- 
bright Scholar. 

Following his service in the United States Army Air 
Force from 1942 to 1946, Easum taught secondary school 
and then joined the New York Times as a reporter in 1947. 
He entered the Foreign Service in 1955. 

Overseas, Easum served in Nicaragua, Indonesia, 
Senegal, and as Deputy Chief of Mission in Niamey, 
Niger. In Washington, he has served in the Executive 
Secretariat of the Department of State and as Executive 
Secretary of the Agency for International Development. 

Easum is married and the father of four children. He 
and his family reside in Alexandria, Va. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at Key Biscayne, Fla. 


United States Ambassador to 
Yugoslavia 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Malcolm 
Toon of Maryland. October 1, 1971 


The President today announced his intention to nom- 
inate Malcolm Toon, of Bethesda, Md., as United States 
Ambassador to Yugoslavia. A career officer of Class 1, 
Mr. Toon has been United States Ambassador to Czecho- 
slovakia since July 1969. In Belgrade, he will succeed 
Ambassador William Leonhart, who is being reassigned 
as Deputy Commandant at the National War College. 

Ambassador Toon was born on July 4, 1916, at Troy, 
N.Y. He was a graduate of Tufts University in 1937, with 
an A.B. degree, and from the Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy with an M.A. degree in 1938. During 1942- 
46, he served in the United States Navy as a PT boat com- 
mander and was a lieutenant commander. 
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Ambassador Toon joined the Department of State in 
1946, and served in Warsaw, Budapest, Moscow, Rome, 
Berlin, and London. Ambassador Toon was a delegate 
to the U.S.-U.S.S.R. cultural exchange negotiations, the 
1958 Nuclear Test Ban Conference, the 1959 Geneva 
Foreign Ministers Conference and the Ten-Nation Com- 
mittee on Disarmament. Ambassador Toon received the 
Department of State Superior Honor Award in 1965. 

Ambassador Toon is married to the former Elizabeth 
Jane Taylor, and they have a son and two daughters. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at Key Biscayne, Fla. 


Under Secretary General of the 
United Nations 


Statement by the President on the Retirement of 
Dr. Ralph Bunche. October 1, 1971 


It was with deep regret that I learned that Dr. Ralph 
Bunche is leaving his important post with the United 
Nations. From those wartime days when he helped to 
plan for the establishment of the U.N., and throughout the 
subsequent history of that organization, Dr. Bunche has 
dedicated himself fully to its advancement. His wisdom, 
his creativity, and his courage have been an inspiration to 
all who have come to know him. 

Dr. Bunche will be sorely missed at the U.N. As he 
enters his retirement he can do so with the certain knowl- 
edge that he has earned the deepest thanks and warmest 
best wishes of this Nation—and of his fellow men 
everywhere. 


NOTE: The statement was released at Key Biscayne, Fla. 


Deferment of Federal Pay Raises 


Statement by the President. October 2, 1971 


Next week the Congress faces the acid test of its deter- 
mination to cooperate in the national campaign to control 
rising prices. The House will either sanction, or veto, 
deferral of Federal pay raises from January 1 to July 1, 
1972. That deferral has been made necessary in order to 
do equity and to help balance the Federal revenue loss 
resulting from the tax cuts I have proposed as part of the 
new program to create jobs and stop inflation. 

The sacrifice being asked of Federal workers is not so 
heavy as to be inequitable, at a time when all Americans 
are being asked to sacrifice. The average Federal white- 
collar worker earns almost $13,000 in pay and benefits; 
his pay has risen 21 percent since mid-1969; with this 
deferral the principle of comparability is maintained. The 


comparability increase will become effective July 1, 1979, 

In the Federal Pay Comparability Act, when the Cop. 
gress declared that alternative pay plans could be sub. 
mitted “because of national emergency or economic 
conditions affecting the general welfare,” it anticipated 
the present situation. Such conditions now exist. 

If we are to ask the private sector to make unpopular 
decisions on wages, then we in the Federal Government— 
the largest employer in the United States—must demon- 
strate the courage to make a similar decision. Political 
pressures, however, are building on the Congress to reject 
deferral of Federal pay increases. If the House or the 
Senate should cave under that pressure, the inflationary 
consequences for the American housewife and American 
workingman would be rapid, extensive, and severe. 

If the Congress should veto the deferral, an unmistak- 
able signal will be sent to business, to labor, and to skeptical 
friends abroad that the legislative branch has unilaterally 
withdrawn from the national alliance of private and 
public institutions determined to halt inflation in the 
United States. There must be no political profiteering in 
the war against inflation. 

Like all Americans, Federal employees will benefit from 
the New Prosperity—a peacetime prosperity without infla- 
tion and without war. But if Congress rejects this pay raise 
deferral, then other Americans will have to bear the cost 
either in diminished benefits, deferred programs, or 
through other stern budgetary measures. 

Let the Congress and the executive branch avoid the 
inevitable recriminations that will come if the New Eco- 
nomic Policy—and the prosperity it is designed to bring— 
is torpedoed. Rather, let us work cooperatively together 
so that all Americans can share the benefits of the New 
Prosperity. 


NOTE: The statement was released at Key Biscayne, Fla. 


Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, below. 


September 26 


During his visit to Anchorage, Alaska, the President 
attended a reception at the home of former Secretary 
of the Interior Walter J. Hickel. 


September 28 


The President attended funeral services at the Wash- 
ington Cathedral for Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court Hugo L. Black. 
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The President today announced the designation of 
Nils A. Boe as Chief Judge of the United States Customs 
Court, effective October 15, 1971. 

President Moktar Ould Daddah of Mauritania, head 
of the Organization of African Unity, Dialo Telli, Sec- 
retary General of the OAU, and the Foreign Minis- 
ters of Mauritania, Kenya, Mali, Zambia, and Cameroon 
met with the President at the White House. 

Vice President Agnew, en route to Iran where he will 

t the President at the 25th centenary celebration, 
will visit Turkey from October 1 1-13. On his return trip, 
he will visit Greece from October 16-18. 


September 29 

Pierre-Paul Schweitzer, Managing Director of the In- 
temational Monetary Fund, met with the President at 
the White House. 

Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko of the Soviet Union 
met with the President at the White House. 


September 30 


Representatives of national education organizations 
met with the President at the White House to discuss 
problems in elementary and secondary education and the 
President’s initiatives in the area of education. 

Lt. Gen. Herman Nickerson, Jr., Administrator of the 
National Credit Union Administration, and other mem- 
bers of the National Credit Union Board met with the 
President at the White House. 


The President signed the National Newspaperboy Day 
Proclamation in a White House ceremony attended by 
11 boys and one girl who are newspaper carriers. 

The President today received the recommendations of 
the Cost of Living Council for Phase 2 of the new eco- 
nomic policy. 

Prince Souvanna Phouma, Prime Minister of Laos, met 
with the President at the White House. 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home, Foreign Minister of the United 
Kingdom, met with the President at the White House. 

The President hosted a reception honoring Douglas B. 
Cornell upon his retirement as White House correspond- 
ent for the Associated Press. During the reception, Mrs. 
Nixon announced the engagement of Mr. Cornell and 
Helen Thomas, White House correspondent for United 
Press International. 


October 1 

The President has accepted the resignation of Charles 
Frederick Butler of Fairfax Station, Va., as the Represent- 
ative of the United States on the Council of the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization. 
October 2 

At the invitation of the President of the United States, 
the President of the Socialist Federal Republic of Yugo- 
slavia, President Tito, and his wife, will make a visit to the 
United States in the second half of October of this year. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted September 29, 1971 


ELMER F. BENNETT, of Maryland, to be an As- 
sistant Director of the Office of Emergency 
Preparedness, vice Nils A. Boe. 

RicHarp T. Burress, of Maryland, to be a 
Member of the Renegotiation Board, vice 
William Henry Harrison, resigned. 


Submitted September 30, 1971 


RicHarp W. MurpuHy, of Virginia, a Foreign 
Service Officer of Class two, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to the 
Islamic Republic of Mauritania. 

The following-named persons to be members 
of the General Advisory Committee of the 
United States Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency: 

RosBert ELLswortTH, of Maryland, vice 
William J. Casey, resigned. 

Joun A. McCone, of California, vice 
Cyrus R. Vance, resigned. 

Georce A. SMATHERS, of Florida, vice 
Peter G. Peterson, resigned. 

Eart GrLMorRE WHEELER, Of West Virginia, 
vice Douglas Dillon, resigned. 

WALTER JaMEs Hopces, of Virginia, to be a 
Member of the Board of Directors of the 
National Corporation for Housing Part- 
nerships for the term expiring October 27, 
1972. 


Submitted October 1, 1971 


MaLcotm Toon, of Maryland, a Foreign Serv- 
ice Officer of Class one, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Socialist 
Federal Republic of Yugoslavia. 

Dona tp B. Easum, of Virginia, a Foreign Serv- 
ice Officer of Class one, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Republic 
of Upper Volta. 


ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved September 25, 1971 


ee ne ee ae Public Law 92-128 
An Act to amend title 18, United States 
Code, to prohibit the establishment of 
detention camps, and for other purposes. 


Approved September 28, 1971 


TER, Bhs wnteccandcccece Public Law 92-129 
An Act to amend the Military Selective 
Service Act of 1967; to increase military 
pay; to authorize military active duty 
strengths for fiscal year 1972; and for other 
purposes. 


Approved September 29, 1971 


SS Re, WER re kk dw wcce Public Law 92-130 
Joint Resolution to authorize the Presi- 
dent of the United States to issue a proc- 
lamation to announce the occasion of the 
celebration of the one hundred and twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the establishment of 
the Smithsonian Institution and to desig- 
nate and to set aside September 26, 1971, 
as a special day to honor tthe scientific and 
cultural achievements of the Institution. 


Approved September 30, 1971 


Act. 

ee Private Law 92-25 
An Act for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. Arvel 
Glinz. 

Gi cttincctacucnnain Private Law 92-26 
An Act for the relief of John Borbridge, 
Junior. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE Housy 
PRESS RELEASES 


Listed below are releases of the Office ¢ 
the White House Press Secretary during the 
period covered by this issue which have hot 
been included in the issue. 


Released September 25, 1971 


Announcement of signing into law of 
H.R. 234, repealing the Emergency Deten. 
tion Act, and for other purposes. 


Released September 28, 1971 


Press conference of Leonard Unger, Ambas- 
sador to Thailand; Egil Krogh, Jr., Execu- 
tive Director, Cabinet Committee on In. 
ternational Narcotics Control; and Nelson 
Gross, Senior Adviser to the Secretary of 
State and Coordinator for Internationa 
Narcotics Matters, Department of State, 
on the United States-Thai Memorandum of 
Understanding on International Narcotics 
Control. 

Announcement of signing into law of HR. 
“my the draft extension and military pay 

ill. 

Press conference of Senator Hugh Scott, 
Representative Gerald R. Ford, Repre- 
sentative Leslie C. Arends, and Senator 
Robert P. Griffin, following the Republican 
leadership meeting. 


Released September 29, 1971 


Biography of Manlio Brosio. 

Text of Presidential Medal of Freecom cita- 
tion awarded to Manlio Brosio. 

Fact sheet on the Presidential Medal of Free- 
dom. 


Released September 30, 1971 


Press conference of Elliot L. Richardson, Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
Sidney P. Marland, Jr., Commissioner, Of- 
fice of Education, HEW; and Kenneth E. 
Buhrmaster, President, National School 
Boards Association, following the Presi- 
dent’s meeting with leaders of national 
education organizations. 
















Editor’s Note 


Note Concerning the Closing Time of This Issue 


President Nixon was in Florida at the cutoff time 
of this issue. Releases issued there but not received in time 
for inclusion in this issue will be published next week. 
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Cumulative Index to Prior Issues 
Third Quarter 


Note: The final index to documents appearing in Issues 
Nos. 27-39 of this volume is being printed separately and 
distributed with this issue. 

The fourth quarter index will begin with next week’s 


issue, and will be printed at the back of the issue as has 
been customary. 




















